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To the Rt. Hon. Ray Gunter, m.p., 
Minister of Labour. 



Sir, 

In December 1963 I discussed with your predecessor, Mr. Godber, the extent 
to which developments in education and industry were affecting the Youth 
Employment Service and we agreed that a review of the problems facing the 
Service would be timely. Accordingly the National Youth Employment Council 
at its meeting the following month set up a Working Party with the following 
terms of reference: 

“ To define the main issues facing the Youth Employment Service in the 

light of recent developments in education and the changing needs of industry 

I now have the honour, on behalf of the National Youth Employment Council, 
to present to you the report of the Working Party. 

It was agreed that membership of the Working Party should consist of 
members of the General Purposes Committee of the Council, together with the 
Chairmen of the Scottish and Welsh Advisory Committees. A list of the 
members of the Workihg Party is given opposite. 

To assist and guide us in carrying out our task we drew up a questionnaire 
on the working of the Youth Employment Service. This questionnaire which 
is reproduced in Appendix I to the report was sent to all members of the 
National Youth Employment Council and those members acting in a represen- 
tative capacity were asked to consult their parent organisations. It was also 
sent to the Institute of Youth Employment Officers, the Staff Side of the 
Ministry of Labour, and the tutor in charge of the Kent Training Centre for 
the Youth Employment Service. All the individuals and organisations consulted 
in this way sent in most detailed and thorough replies to the questionnaire and 
their answers were of great assistance to us in preparing the report. We should 
like to record our thanks to all who answered the questionnaire for their 
valuable help. 

We also wish to record our warm appreciation of the assistance we have 
received from the staff of the Central Youth Employment Executive in our 
deliberations and in the preparation of our Report. It would be difficult to 
single out individuals for mention, nor would they wish us to; throughout 
theirs has been a team effort. We gladly acknowledge our indebtedness to them. 

I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

DIANA ALBEMARLE 



21 September , 1965. 
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Chapter I 



INTRODUCTION 

1. The changes taking place both inside and outside the Youth Employment 
Service make this an opportune time to examine the operation of the Service 
and to reappraise the problems facing it in the years ahead. 

2. For the Service itself the period 1949 to 1956 was one of reconstruction 
and consolidation following the large scale reorganisation initiated by the 
passing of the Employment and Training Act in 1948. The second period 
1956 to 1962 saw the build-up of the Service to meet 1 the bulge The number 
of fifteen-year-olds reached the peak figure of 929,000 in 1962. Since then 
it has been declining and is expected to fall to 737,000 in 1966, about 20/, 
below the peak figure, and thereafter remain fairly constant until 1970 when 
the number will again start to rise steadily (see Appendix II). The present 
period, therefore, allows us a breathing space in which to re-examine the 
organisation and methods of the Service and adapt them to the changing needs 
of education and industry. 

Educational Developments 

3. In education the traditional pattern is undergoing considerable modification 
and is altering the environment in which the Youth Employment Service 
has been operating since the war. A number of these changes have a direct 
bearing on the work of the Service. Many more young people are choosing 
to remain at school beyond the minimum school-leaving age, often to improve 
their prospects by obtaining a certificate of attainment. This trend to stay 
longer at school will be consolidated by the rise in the statutory school-leaving 
age in the academic year 1970/71. This will be a major advance. It will 
mean that over 50% of the total age group will leave school one year later 
than is now the case. As a result of this trend the Y.E.O. in the future will 
have to deal with school-leavers who are older and more mature. The increase 
in the numbers of young people staying on at school is being accompanied 
by a rapid rise in the numbers taking further full-time education. Many 
of these young people are uncertain about their choice of careers and need 
continued advice in helping them to make up their minds. 

4. A further development comes from the new thinking about the curriculum 
in the final years of secondary education, particularly for the less academic 
pupil, which is leading towards a wider conception of educational and careers 
guidance in schools. This movement has been stimulated by the publication 
in 1963 of two reports — From School to Further Education (better known 
as the Brunton Report), the report of a working party set up by the Secretary 
of State for Scotland on the linkage of secondary and further education, and 
Half our Future (better known as the Newsom Report), a report of the Central 
Advisory Council for Education (England). The Brunton Report, whose 
findings have been accepted by the Secretary of State for Scotland, recommends 
that vocational guidance should not be postponed until the later stages of school 
courses but should start when the pupil is thirteen years of age and should lead 
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pupils gradually to acquire a background of knowledge which will enable them 
to take sensible decisions about their future occupations. The Newsom Report 
recommends that the school programme in the last year should be deliberately 
outgoing, an initiation into the adult world of work and leisure. It is written 
primarily in terms of the situation when the statutory school-leaving age will 
have been raised to sixteen, and envisages a wide extension for less able pupils 
of courses with a vocational bias and of what may be broadly termed careers 
activities. 

5. Lastly, the context in which the Y.E.O. does his work is affected by the 
growing awareness of the need to develop the general counselling functions 
of the school and by recent and prospective changes in the organisation of 
secondary education. The Youth Employment Service now has to adapt 
itself to the extension of comprehensive systems of education and the emergence 
of larger schools with a greater diversity of courses. 

Changes in Industry 

6. Parallel with these developments in the educational world, industry is 
going through a period of very rapid change. The increasingly complex 
industrial environment, the accelerating pace of technological advance and 
fierce international competition are constantly altering the structure of 
the labour force and of industry and creating demands for different types 
of skill. New industries and occupations have arisen while traditional industries 
are declining. The introduction of new materials and processes is radically 
affecting existing crafts. 

7. The Industrial Training Act will undoubtedly give a great stimulus to 
the development of properly organised training and training methods at all 
levels. There is growing recognition that from both the economic and the 
social point of view training for operatives and semi-skilled workers is needed, 
as well as for skilled craftsmen and those with higher levels of skill. In such 
a situation the efficient selection of young people for appropriate employment 
and training is a matter of the first importance, and sound guidance is the first 
step to sound selection. 

8. Within industry itself personnel work has developed as a distinct function 
of industrial management. Most sizeable firms have at least one personnel 
officer and regard the personnel department as an integral part of their 
organisation. All these changes in the industrial scene raise important issues 
affecting the work of the Y.E.O. , both in the advice he gives to young people 
and their parents and in his relationships with employers in his area. 

Changing Social Environment 

9. Education and. industry are the two aspects of society which touch most 
closely on the work of the Youth Employment Service but the wide social 
environment is undergoing such transformation that other sociological factors 
affecting young people have to be recognised and due weight given to them in 
any examination of the Service. The Service cannot be seen in isolation from 
other social agencies, and, like them, it needs to take account of the effects 
of change within the community and to study all the relevant sociological 
evidence. 
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Implications for the Youth Employment Service 

10. The developments we have been describing strengthen the need for a 
comprehensive and effective Youth Employment Service in the interests of 
young people, employers and the nation generally. School-leavers today, 
faced with more numerous and varied avenues for further education, training 
and employment, need access to extensive up-to-date and disinterested 
information about careers as well as to expert advice from counsellors who 
are knowledgeable about educational and employment opportunities. There 
are too the young people who suffer under a handicap of one kind or another 
—the physically handicapped, the dull, the backward, the unstable, the 
delinquent, the deprived. Many of these, in the increasingly exacting and 
competitive conditions of today, find the transition from school to work 
particularly difficult and fail to settle in employment. For these young people 
a job which holds their interest and challenges their abilities can be an important 
steadying influence and the Youth Employment Service has a special part to 
play, in association with other social services, in helping them. For employers, 
the new measures to improve industrial training will need to be matched with 
better methods of selecting young recruits. While the final decision on engage- 
ment must rest with the employer, the Service has an important responsibility 
for the efficient presentation of suitable applicants. Above all, our future 
national prosperity depends on developing the potentialities of young people, 
and the Youth Employment Service by helping them to find careers which 
match their inclinations and utilise their capacities to the full has a major 
contribution to make to the economy. All of these are good reasons for 
strengthening and developing the Youth Employment Service to enable it to 
meet its increasing responsibilities. 

11. To what extent have these changes affected the functions of the Youth 
Employment Service? These have been traditionally accepted as being: 

(1) to provide young people,* their parents and their schools with accurate 
and up-to-date information about employment and careers ; 

(2) to give vocational guidance to young people in their later years at school 
and subsequently ; 

(3) to help young people to find suitable employment and employers to find 
suitable workers; 

(4) to follow up the progress of young people in employment and give them 
any further help and advice they may need. 

We consider that these fundamental objectives of the Youth Employment Service 
are as relevant in the changed conditions of today as when they were first 
proposed by the Ince Committee. t It does not follow, however, that the 
methods by which these objectives are attained should still conform rigidly 
to the pattern envisaged by the Ince Committee in 1945 and followed for 
so many years thereafter. Indeed, the Y.E.O’s. deployment of his time and 
resources is already being adapted to the swiftly changing needs and conditions 
of the educational and industrial scene. We consider in greater detail in the 

* i.e. “ persons under the age of eighteen years and persons over that age who are for the time 
being attending school ”, (Section 7 of the Employment and Training Act 1948.) 
t See Report of the Committee on the Juvenile Employment Service (H.M.S.O., 1945). 
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following chapters the form this adjustment to changing circumstances should 
take. 

Pattern of Report 

12. The pattern of our report is as follows. In Part One we consider the 
work of the Service, and under this heading will be included the relationship 
between the Service and education, between the Service and employers and 
between the Service and parents, the special employment problems of certain 
categories of young people, the provision of careers information and the 
question of research. In Part Two we turn to the staffing and organisation 
of the Service itself. Finally, in Part Three we examine the issues arising 
from the statutory framework of the Service laid down in the Employment and 
Training Act 1948. This method of tackling the problem does not attempt to 
be . an order of priority in the issues facing the Youth Employment Service 
but is the order suggested by the subject matter of our enquiry. Educational 
and industrial developments affect the work which the Youth Employment 
Service has to carry out, and from these stem the type of Service required. 
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Part One 



The Work of the Youth Employment Service 



Chapter II: The Service and Education 



A. SCHOOLS 

13. The developments taking place in the organisation and content of 
education, to which we referred in the previous chapter, have important 
implications for the work of the Youth Employment Service. Perhaps of 
greatest significance for the Service is the radical rethinking about the 
curriculum of the last years of secondary education for less able pupils 
which has been stimulated by the Brunton and Newsom Reports. The basic 
purpose behind this thinking is to engage the interest of the pupils more 
effectively by making their education more realistic and relevant to their 
present and future. This and the other developments are already having a 
marked influence on schools, but after 1970, when all young people will be 
staying on until 16 or beyond, their impact is likely to be very much greater. 
A virtual transformation is to be expected in the curriculum of the final years 
for pupils of average and less than average ability, and this will involve a 
considerable expansion of vocational and careers activities. This raises 
fundamental issues for the Youth Employment Service as to the respective 
parts to be played by the Service and by the school in guiding pupils towards 
careers suited to their capacities and inclinations. The present is a period 
of experiment and as yet it is by no means clear what particular pattern of 
curriculum is likely to emerge. Therefore in this chapter we have not attempted 
to lay down a precise blueprint for the future work of the Service in schools, 
but have simply sought to clarify some of the problems and to indicate the 
general lines along which we consider the Y.E.O’s. work with pupils can best 
be developed in close association with the school. 

14. We are convinced that the future will require much closer collaboration 
and a greater integration of effort between the Youth Employment Service and 
the school than has been general hitherto. We wish to see the Y.E.O. regarded 
in the school not as an occasional visitor from outside but as an essential 
member of the school’s “ careers team ”. If the Y.E.O. is to fill this role, 
it is clear that he will need to be able to develop his work in schools in 
greater depth. It will mean modifying the somewhat rigid pattern which has 
been common in the past of the Y.E.O. giving one school talk followed by a 
single interview. This has already been shown to be inadequate and has now 
been largely superseded in many areas. The Y.E.O’s. contact with pupils needs 
to be earlier and more flexible than has generally been the case hitherto. We 
identify this changed relationship with the school as one of the main issues 
facing the Service. 
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Careers Work in Schools . 

is Careers activities have been assuming greater importance in all types of 
15. Careers activities m nnints to their developing still further, 

secondary school and ev y ^ P f ^ guidance to schools on the 
Hitherto there has and tl ® e contribution which can be expected 

organisation of 1 their ® Service We are therefore glad to learn that a 

pTmpWe^n the subject^!! be issued shortly by the Department of Education 

1 ^Tli^organisation and overall^esponsiM^^ 

any particular school is of course the P work to the needs 

ZJa L W iu be concerned to adapt the arrangements for this work to me needs 
and he will be concern therefore expect to see, m future as 

and resource of his h s - in the detailed arrangements of careers 

in the past, a consider ..—..ndnrv schools however, now have at least 

work in d ® r ^ t SC ffwho designated as careers master (or careers mistress)t 
one member of stall v g f reers wor k. We recognise the advantages 

and is given special respo y teac b e rs concerned are given adequate 

of this arrangement f"" evidence we received 

Sis 1 is ffi5ta2. A. yet, for example, only a very 
suggests that this is i * have rece ived any systematic training in 

s'lsr K s “ t “m 

and Science and the Scottish Education Department that the number of short 

particularly the views of the Brunton Working Party about the part to be . 
played by the form teacher. 

“ Every teacher has a part to play in the guidance of pupds. In addition 
one teacher in relation to each class (the form teacher) should possess a 
very extensive knowledge of the educational progress, the general hesdth 
the home circumstances, and the special personal problems ot difficulties of 

each pupil.” , . . . 

We have drawn attention to this passage as we consider that one of the nws 
important responsibilities of the school in careers guidance is to draw together 
from all possible sources, within or outside the school, the available mfo^t^ n 
about the child to be advised. Developments now taking place, especially 
the trend towards larger schools and a greater diversity of courses, make 
this task increasingly difficult unless good team work is established. 

17 The expansion of this work in schools, which we consider has an essential 
part to play in preparing the young person to make a wise choice of his future 
work and training, calls for a reappraisal of the relationships between careers 
work in schools and the work of the Youth Employment Service. With a 
view to smooth working between them we have given thought to the divisio 
of responsibilities between the school and the Service and in particular to t e 
respective roles of the careers master and the Y.E.O. 



* Now published — Careers Guidance in Schools, 1965. H.M. Stationery Office, 
t In the rest of this chapter, “ headmaster ” and “ careers master ” should be read as referring 



in U1C ICSl Ui uus vunpivi, — 

equally to “ headmistress ” and “ careers mistress ” respectively 
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The Careers Master and the Youth Employment Officer 

IB We do not subscribe to the view that the careers master and the Y.E.O. 
are interchangeable. On the contrary we regard their work as 
Both should participate in preparing pupils for the 

The quality of the guidance which the young person receives must therefore 
depend upon the establishment of a satisfactory working f 
' the Y.E.O., the careers master and other members of the school staff concerned 

with careers work. 



19 In the questionnaire which we circulated at the start of our enquiries we 
asked for views on this question and we received much useful advice from t e 
answem to our questions. There was a 

reDlies It was generally accepted that a precise definition of the respective 
fSns of the careers mastered the Y.E.O. was not P^aMebut that a 
statement of their broad responsibilities was both possible and overdue. 



20. The Association of Education Committees in their evidence saw the careers 
master as being concerned with the general ™ 

narrowing matters towards a decision. This is a helpful appr 

“ The Careers Teacher is concerned to make general information available 
to youngsters in the later stages of their schooling in order to provoke 
thought in general terms on possible career interests and to use these career 
Interests broad motivating force in the educational programme > of the 
vnune Derson particularly in the later stages of schooling. He is concerned 
r o fo build as complete and meaningful a picture of the young person 
as possible in order to make this information available to the Youth 
Employment Officer.” 

“The Youth Employment Officer brings experience and knowledge of 
industry and commerce and in co-operation with i the Careers 'Tocher and 
the child and the parent brings to particular decision or consideration, 
rather than general consideration, what has hitherto been undertaken. He 
therefore!! concerned to achieve two things-a narrowing of he field of 
choTce and a dearer determination of the level within that Md wW , 
appropriate to a particular youngster. He should also be have 
precise information as to any further education requirements which h v 
to be undertaken in relation to the proposed career and to the level which 
is sought to be attained.” 

21 While broad fields of responsibility can be distinguished we recognise 
that in practice the respective functions of the careers master and Y.E.O. 
are bound to overlap Indeed we are agreed that it is neither feasible nor 
desirable to attempt to lay down a firm line of demarcation. Not only wi 

the functions differ from school to school and area t0 alea xten^of 
factors as the experience and training of those involved and the extent 
“velopment of careers work in the school but more important n t^ 
process of counselling there must be a period of overlap when in the interests 
of the voung persons the two must be acting in concert. In the last resort l 
is^a matter of personal relations. In the words of the Headmasters’ Association. 

“This entirely depends on personalities; with tact and a realisation that 

no one person or service can ever be complete, a valuable partnership can 
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be developed. It might be said that the Y.E.O. is the specialist, the teacher, 
the G.P., but the Youth Employment Service has only a fleeting connection 
with the boy whereas the teacher has known him for years. The Careers 
Master is in fact an amateur on careers but professional on boys, the Y.E.O. 
vice versa.” 

The National Union of Teachers also saw the broad distinction as lying between 
the school’s knowledge of the pupil and the Y.E.O’s. knowledge of occupations. 

22. It seems that our view that the future of careers counselling in schools 
will be best served through the development of a team approach is shared by a 
growing consensus of opinion. Guidance given by the Y.E.O. without relevant 
information from and consultation with the school is likely to be based upon 
an inadequate knowledge of the young person. Guidance given by a teacher 
without the co-operation of the Y.E.O. is likely to be based on too narrow a 
knowledge of the field of employment and the requirements of occupations. 
A combined approach is likely to be more acceptable to young people and 
their parents, on whom the responsibility for the decision rests and who may 
well wish to turn both to the teachers who have watched the child’s development 
and also to the Y.E.O. who can speak with authority of the world of work 
in which the pupil’s future lies. 

23. The culmination of guidance should be the settlement of the young person 
in a job suited to his capacities and inclinations. In considering the division 
of responsibilities between the school and the Service we examined the 
question of placing young people in employment and are convinced that in 
the interests of the young person and the employer alike this should be generally 
regarded as a function which is proper to the Service rather than the school. 
We know that sometimes a school establishes close contacts with particular 
employers who make their vacancies known to the school and invite the 
headmaster or careers master to submit suitable applicants. It is not always 
appreciated, however, that when a vacancy is filled in this way both the young 
person’s choice of a job and the employer’s selection of candidates are more 
limited than is the case when placing is effected through the Youth Employment 
Service with its knowledge of similar vacancies over a more extensive field and 
of suitable applicants from a wider range of schools. Where schools continue 
to receive such direct requests from employers we should like to see them 
adopting the practice of consulting the Y.E.O. about the vacancies and of 
letting the employer know that they are doing so. 

24. In some areas the close partnership between the careers master and the 
Y.E.O. which we are advocating has been fostered by the holding of regular 
meetings between careers masters and Y.E.Os. This is a promising development 
and we commend the idea for more general adoption. 

The Development of Careers Work in Schools 

25. In the past the provision of careers information and guidance has been 
largely deferred to the pupil’s last months at school. This is too late. There 
is ample evidence that many boys and girls start thinking about careers well 
before this and that an earlier and more continuous approach to the process of 
supplying them with accurate and disinterested information and advice about 
careers is desirable. The ways in which this is achieved will vary considerably 
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from school to school, as may the pattern of co-operation between the school 
and the Youth Employment Service. In general, however, the increasing 
development of careers work in schools will provide the Y.E. O. with opportunities 
of making much earlier and more extensive contact with pupils and their 
parents than was customary in the past. We see this happening in a variety 
of ways, but there are four stages in particular which call for comment: the 
practice of consulting the Y.E.O. about the pupil’s choice of optional courses, 
the Y.E.O’s. participation in a school’s programme of careers activities, his 
occupational guidance interviews with pupils and the help he can give in further 
preparation for starting work. 

(a) Educational Options 

26. Many boys and girls begin to think seriously about their future when, 
at about the age of 13, they have to choose between different courses at 
school. We would not recommend that at this stage vocational considerations 
should be paramount. Job aspirations are often not sufficiently stabilised at 
this early age, and in selecting a course more weight should be given to 
educational than to vocational criteria. This is not to say that the pupils’ 
preferences or vocational considerations should be ignored. Young people or 
their parents may well be concerned on this score and we consider that the 
Y.E.O. and the careers master should be available to discuss with parents and 
pupils the vocational implications of any particular course. When the Y.E.O. 
is associated in this way with the consideration of educational options the 
pupils and parents will see him as a member of the careers team and will know 
that his advice is available to them on any question of employment or training 
whenever they want it later. We have been told that in some schools at the 
time of selecting pupils for optional courses the headmaster invites parents 
and pupils to a meeting to hear about the various courses offered and the Y.E.O. 
is invited to speak. Afterwards he is available to advise individuals. We 
should like to see this practice adopted more widely. 

27. Where the educational options include vocationally-biased courses, and 
more schools are likely to introduce these in future under the influence of 
the Brunton and Newsom Reports, there is a danger that pupils and their 
parents may assume that taking such a course leads automatically to a job in a 
related occupation. The fact that young people have successfully and enjoyably 
followed a vocationally-biased course at school will in some cases be a good 
reason for them to seek employment afterwards in a related occupation. In 
other cases, however, such young people may be better fitted for a different type 
of employment with perhaps better prospects, and if they do not look further 
than the course they followed at school they will not be using their abilities 
to the full. Similarly young people who, as a result of taking a vocationally- 
biased course, set their hearts on an apprenticeship in a particular trade may 
be disappointed. In recruiting apprentices, employers are likely to attach 
greater importance to the standard of general education than to the possession 
of vocational skills. For these reasons, while we appreciate the advantage of 
making full use of the pupil’s vocational impulse for the purpose of improving 
his education, we consider it most important that teachers and Y.E.Os. should 
emphasise to pupils the wide range of alternative employment for which they 
may be equally, if not better, suited. The danger we have in mind is the more 
easily avoided, where, as is usually the case, vocationally-biased courses are 
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broadly based and if the title of the course suggests a range of work rather than 
a specific trade or occupation. 

28. Those who plan vocational courses will want to ensure that the content 
of the courses is kept in line with the changing needs of industry and commerce 
and with the work situation their pupils are likely to encounter. These are 
matters on which the experience and advice of the Youth Employment Service 
can be invaluable to the teachers concerned. 

(b) Careers Programmes , including Conventions and Work Experience Schemes 

29. Many teachers make a point of introducing, wherever possible, relevant 
vocational topics into the normal subjects of the curriculum, for example in 
English, mathematics, history, science, social studies. In addition, more 
and more schools are now introducing a continuing programme of vocational 
preparation during the pupil’s last year or two at school, when one or more 
periods a week are devoted to careers information and study, by such means 
as films, visits to industry, outside speakers, discussion groups, use of radio 
and television. Considerable expertise and knowledge are necessary, both in 
organising a programme which presents a sufficiently balanced picture of the 
range of employment opportunities open to the pupils concerned, and in 
seeing that full benefit is derived from each part of the programme. For 
example, to visit a factory, without adequate preparation beforehand, careful 
explanation during the visit, and sensible follow-up to ensure that useful 
lessons have been drawn, may be of little value; indeed, it may do more harm 
than good. These are matters on which the Y.E.O. can be of assistance, and many 
Y.E.Os. have helped careers masters in the development of such programmes, 
particularly during the first year of the course. In subsequent years, schools 
are often able to carry out the greater part of the programme with considerably 
fewer demands on the time of the Y.E.O. This seems to us to be a sound 
approach. A Y.E.O. should not, we consider, normally accept responsibility 
for running a whole careers programme for a school; he is not a teacher. On 
the other hand, he can usefully work closely with the careers master in the 
planning of the programmes and take part in the occasional talk or group 
discussion on topics which are outside the teacher’s field of experience. This 
has the additional advantage of helping him to get to know, and be known by, 
the young people he is soon to advise individually. 

30. There is increasing evidence that careers programmes — that is the study 
of careers in schools — are proving most valuable in helping boys and girls to 
measure their capacities and inclinations against the requirements of the range 
of employment and training opportunities open to them and thus to make a wise 
choice of career. In recent years the most developed careers programmes have 
been generally speaking for the upper streams in secondary modern schools. 
We hope that such programmes will be extended both upwards and downwards. 
We deprecate any tendency to consider a careers programme as appropriate 
only for those pupils who are not taking an external examination. 

31. Of the numerous methods of vocational preparation in which the Y.E.O. 
may be involved, we comment on two — the careers convention and work 
experience — as they raise special issues. There has been a marked increase in 
recent years in the number of careers conventions. At these gatherings, which 
are normally held in the school or some other conveniently central building, 
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representatives of the professions, industry, commerce, the Services and further 
education are available to meet pupils and their parents and to discuss with them 
the requirements and prospects of particular occupations. They may be 
arranged either by careers masters or by Y.E.Os. or by the two working together; 
or they may be organised by some outside body. Organisations such as Rotary 
and local chambers of commerce have been very active in this field. To avoid 
making excessive demands on the time and services of outside speakers and 
consultants, schools are well advised to join forces for the purpose. There 
are also numerous developments of the careers convention idea in the shape of 
careers weeks and careers exhibitions with which may be associated programmes 
of visits, films, talks and discussions. We are glad to see the development 
of these various functions which are valuable in giving a glimpse of a great 
variety of careers and provide parents and children with material for thought 
and discussion. We would emphasise, however, that these functions should 
not be regarded as a satisfactory substitute for a continuing careers programme 
but should wherever possible be integrated into such a programme. 

32. There is at present considerable interest in educational circles in the 
development of work experience for boys and girls still at school. We are 
agreed on the value of this where it means that young people are given oppor- 
tunities within their school or a further education establishment of working 
under conditions which have been contrived to correspond as nearly as possible 
to those of an industrial or commercial undertaking. Where, however, it 
involves releasing them from school to take part in the work of a factory or 
other place of employment we feel there is at present insufficient evidence 
on which to make a judgment and that caution is necessary. For those below 
the statutory school leaving age work experience schemes of the latter kind are 
contrary to existing protective legislation on the employment of children 
and young persons. While the legal restrictions do not apply to those above 
that age, it is important to remember that the proposals in the Brunton and 
Newsom Reports relating to work experience for older pupils were tentative ; 
even so the General Council of the Trades Union Congress in their comments 
on the Newsom Report have stated that: 

“ The T.U.C. has long been concerned about the problems affecting young 
people in the transition from school to working life and has frequently 
advocated measures aimed at mitigating these problems. They are compelled 
to question, however, the Advisory Council’s recommendation, even in the 
tentative and carefully qualified form in which it is advanced. . . . They 
are opposed in principle to any form of employment of children of school 
age. They are also firmly opposed, especially in view of the large and 
growing number of accidents to young people at work, to any further 
weakening of the protective legislation relating to the employment of 
children and young persons. They believe that any educational ends served 
by the ‘ work experience * experiments described in the report could be 
achieved by other, less dubious, means, while responsibility for the proper 
introduction of young people to working life should rest with employers 
who should provide systematic induction courses, with the Youth Employment 
Service and with colleges of further education.”* 

* From the Report of the 96th Annual Trades Union Congress, 1964 — pp. 217-8. 
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should be resoivea m g Newsom says, accumulating 

The best hope of progress ^ h ^ to J^ y N ^dS and assessed. We 

such an assessment. 



(c) Occupational Guidance by the Y.E.O.: Timing and Conditions of Interviews 
,A Tlle careers programme is primarily a preparatory stage. In the course of 

groups of occupations for which they appear to be more suitable^ But at thus 
stage 3 they should in no way be encouraged to take decisions prematurely, 
fnllv endorse the step by step policy of “ planned procrastination advocated 

by Professor Rodger. When the time comes for the field E o' makes°Ms 
narrowed and a decision to be reached or confirmed the Y E a makes Ins 
greatest contribution, through the occupational guidance he ^m te course 
of his interviews with young people and their parents. It is, therefore, most 
important that the interviews should take place at the right time and m suitable 
surroundings. 



35 For some young people a single interview will be sufficient. For others 
the Y.E.O. may need to give two or more interviews. If last minute counselling 
is to be avoided, and the young person is not to feel under pressure to reach 
a decision in view of the imminence of his leaving date, the first interview 
needs to be held early enough to allow ample time for further study 'and 
reflection by the pupil and, if necessary, for any later interviews to be arrang . 
There may even be advantages in holding an exploratory interview fairly early 
in the final year or even towards the end of the penultimate year, though in 
general we consider that group discussions are preferable to individual interviews 
at this stage. 



36. At the interviewing stage the careers master and the Y.E.O. should be 
working closely together and, if possible, speaking with one voice. The Y.E. . 
needs to receive well in advance the school’s assessments of the pupil m the 
form of a relevant and comprehensive school report. Y.E.Os. , and careers 
masters usually wish to discuss each case briefly before the day s interviews 
start The parents and the careers master will often be present at the interview. 
Afterwards there should be a further opportunity to exchange impressions 
and to ensure that the necessary follow-up action, whether by the Y.E.O. or 
the school, is taken. 



37. Particular attention should be paid to the environment in which interviews 
take place. Young people are much more relaxed and communicative when 
interviewed in congenial surroundings, in a pleasantly appointed room small 
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enough to provide conditions of privacy. Many schools do not possess such a 
room, and interviews too often take place in less than satisfactory surroundings. 
The developments taking place in education as well as in the Youth Employment 
Service make it desirable that the provision of a suitable room for interviewing 
purposes should be borne in mind in the planning of future secondary schools. 

38. The Y.E.O’s. interviews with young people and their parents are a crucial 
stage in the total process of careers information and guidance. Their 
effectiveness is partly dependent on the benefit which a young person has 
derived from the school’s programme of careers preparation, on the provision 
of an adequate school report on the boy or girl to be interviewed (see Chapter 
XIII, paras. 242-247) and on the conditions in which interviews take place. 
It is, however, in giving individual guidance to a young person that the Y.E.O’s. 
professional skill as an occupational counsellor, and his knowledge of job 
requirements and employment opportunities (see Chapter III), are taxed 
to the utmost. A Y.E.O. must be well-trained for this important side of his 
work. We therefore endorse the policy of the C.Y.E.E. and the Training 
Centres in Kent and Manchester of making the techniques of occupational 
guidance and the conduct of advisory interviews the focal point in the professional 
training of Y.E.Os. both in basic and in refresher courses. 

(d) Further Preparation for Starting Work: School Leavers’ Courses 

39. In the interval between the interviews and the pupil’s leaving date the 
Y.E.O. and the careers master need to keep in close touch. They should 
ensure that each leaver knows what he or she is going to do and that if they are 
going into employment, jobs have been found for them. If during this period 
of waiting any young people have doubts, or change their minds, or if their 
plans fall through or need elaboration or further scrutiny, it may well be 
advisable for them to have a further interview with the Y.E.O. 

40. Leaving school and starting work are momentous steps and most young 
people in moving from the child-centred world of the school to the adult world 
of work have to face considerable problems of adjustment. Industrial discipline 
for example, though in some respects more demanding on the individual, is 
less easily understood than school discipline. Many of the problems and 
demands of the new way of life can be anticipated, and there is much the school 
can do to prepare pupils for it. Much useful preparation is already undertaken 
by schools in the course of day-to-day activities, but more schools are now 
running leavers’ courses — or are devoting periods during the last year at school 
— aimed at assisting young people to grapple with the problems of adjustment 
from school to the adult world. The provision of these courses is primarily 
the responsibility of the schools and local education authorities, but other 
bodies are also active in this field, for example, youth organisations, the 
Churches and the Industrial Welfare Society. While most courses are for 
school leavers, there are some designed for young people during their first years 
at work. Some, too, are residential, notably those of the National Association 
of Boys’ Clubs. Adjustment to work is another field in which the Y.E.O. has 
an active interest. In some circumstances, he may. help to promote courses; 
he will often be able to suggest suitable speakers for them; and they give him 
an opportunity to assure school leavers that if they should run into difficulties 
about their jobs the Youth Employment Service is there to help them. 
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Continuity of Contact between School and Y.E.O. 

41 All the developments we envisage with regard to the Service and the schools 
' Vp it desirable that as far as possible there should be continuity of contact 
between the^chcmil and? particular Y .E.O. or, where specialist help is provided, 
the atroronriate team of Y.E.Os. Frequent changes m the personnel serving 
1 paXlS school are a hindrance to the development of close co-operation 
between school and Service and of closer and more continuous contact between 
pupil and Y.E.O. The same considerations apply to frequent changes of careers 
staff in schools. 

The Development of the Y.E.O’s. Work with Older Pupils 

42. The advisory and placing work of the Service among older pupils i ir , all 
types of school is in need of further development. At present, Y.E.Os nterview 
the great majority of those who leave school at the statutory age but a lower 
proportion of those who leave later. The Service places about 40 / 0 of the 
younger leavers and about 30% of the older leavers In view of the 
increasing complexity of the careers opportunities open to older leavers resulting 
from the changes in education and industry we have mentioned we consider 
that the further development of the work of the Service for older pupils should 
be regarded as a matter of priority. 

43. There are good reasons why the older pupil should have at least as much 
advice about careers as other young people. The educational choices which have 
to be made in the third and fourth years* may, by closing some doors and 
opening others, influence the ultimate choice of a career. The parents of many 
of these pupils will themselves have left school at the age of 14 and as t eir 
children are taking an educational path which is unfamiliar to the parents, 
there is need to explain to them as early as possible where their sons and 
daughters are going. Many of the older pupil’s contemporaries are already at 
work and he, as well as his parents, will often need to be convinced of the 
advantages to be gained from a longer period of education and training. The 
pupils, themselves, need to have a clear understanding of the opportunities 
open to them in the professions, commerce and industry. There is too the 
national need for industry to attract a greater share of the countiy s 
academically able young people to careers in engineering and technology. 
While it remains fundamental that young people should be advised only to entei 
jobs suited to their abilities and interests, it is right that Y.E.Os. should ensure 
that suitable young people are fully aware of the expanding opportunities 
open to them in the fields of applied science. 

44 Much of what we have already said in this chapter applies, subject to the 
necessary modifications, to the older leaver. Careers guidance should be seen 
as a continuing process starting early in secondary school life. The point 
at which a pupil makes up his mind about a career is very much an individual 
affair. At the time of the first educational option, normally in the third year,f 
parents and pupils will usually look primarily to the schools for advice, but they 
may understandably be anxious or uninformed about the vocational implications 

* i.e. in England and Wales; in Scotland these are the second and third years, 
t See footnote to paragraph 43. 
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of any particular course of study and schools have found it useful at this 
stage to arrange for the Y.E.O. to give a general talk to parents with an 
opportunity for them to consult him afterwards should they wish to do so 
about their children’s future. In the years after the first educational options 
and before the ‘ O ’ level examinations for the General Certificate of Education,* 
the Y.E.O. can assist the careers master through the supply of careers 
information and by helping him to organise suitable careers activities. During 
the year before ‘ O ’ level is taken, many pupils are approaching a clearer choice 
of a career and at this stage the Y.E.O. can profitably take part in form or 
group discussion of careers and follow this up with individual advisory interviews. 
For those who stay on to take the ‘ A ’ level of the General Certificate of 
Education, their choice of sixth form work has already influenced to a greater 
or lesser extent their choice of career, but a further interview with the Y.E.O. 
is often helpful. Schools have also found it valuable to organise, with the help 
of the Y.E.O., discussion groups for sixth form pupils to consider the vocational 
opportunities which their specialist subjects will open to them. We believe that 
there is considerable scope for the development of such group work for sixt 
formers. 

45. One of the questions on which we invited evidence was whether the 
Service should aim to advise all school leavers. There was general agreement 
in the views we received that the Service had a special responsibility towards 
those going directly into employment and some thought that it should deal 
automatically with all such pupils. It was suggested that: 

“ If only those who ask for help see a Y.E.O., many of those who need this 
help most are missed. Only when those who do not realise that they have 
a problem, those who have given insufficient thought to careers, as well 
as those who made a choice on insufficient evidence are interviewed, will 
the dangers and disappointment of last minute crisis counselling be avoided. 
In this process careers teachers should be regarded as essential partners of 
the Youth Employment Officers.” 

There was, however, a division of opinion in our evidence on whether it was 
useful for the Y.E.O. to see those intending to continue their full-time 
education at universities, colleges of education or similar establishments. 
Some of those we consulted felt that as only educational advice was involved 
at this stage, this was best left to the schools, and this view had some support 
on the Working Party. The majority of us, however, considered that while 
the primary responsibility for advising such pupils rested on the school, 
nevertheless, guidance which did not look beyond the university course would 
be inadequate and that it was by no means too early at this stage for these 
young men and women to be giving at least initial consideration to the 
vocational possibilities of a proposed course of higher education. We feel 
that educational and vocational counselling are closely interlinked at this 
stage and that both the school and the Youth Employment Service have a 
valuable and distinctive contribution to make. At present, as the Robbins 
Reportf and other recent publications have shown, many prospective university 
students are not receiving such guidance. 

* References to the ‘ O ’ and ‘ A ’ levels of G.C.E. apply also to the comparable Grades 
of the Scottish Certificate of Education, 
t Report of the Committee on Higher Education (H.M.S.O., 1963). 
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46. Arising from the quest* on t of 

subject to Regulations made under the Act, 
i raining a , ^ fnr in relation to school leavers of all ages. The 

S exR 0 tw r Tegulations howtver, limit compulsory reports to those leaving 
“ he stataS ^e ’ We considered whether the Regulations should now be 
at tne statuiory ag derided that the time for this had not 

extended to cover all leavers, but w ,,, 1070/71 the Regulations 

vetcome (When the school leaving age goes up to 16 in 1970/71 me Regular ons 

111 TnTnv case extend to many leavers now outside then scope. Nevertheless 
m he interests of effective guidance it is just as essential or the older schoo 
leaver “ the younger one that before interview a well comp eted report 
h^d L provided by the school and that the Y.E.O should have an 

SSiAf “a r d p s 0 alar a 

IS-VM^clpIcfty for tackling exacting courses and examinations. In addition, 
fbas been found useful for the older pupil, as for many younger pupils, to 
corrroletela Questionnaire which gives him a chance to record his achievements 
and assess his own strengths and weaknesses, likes and dislikes; this is now 
done n many schools. We would expect the provision of full information 
about aUdder school leavers referred to the Service for advice to develop side 
by side with the Y.E.O’s. increasing co-operation with the schools concerned. 

47 It is particularly important that the Y.E.O. dealing with older pupils 
should be P a well trained and qualified officer able to give adequate tune to 
the interwoven educational and careers interests of the older leaver. For 
reason some of the larger local authorities and the Ministry have appointed 
some officers to specialise in giving advice and information ovei ■ J ho1 ® 

range of employment and training in the professional, technological and 
executive field. In view of the increasing scope and complexity of the field 
to be covered and the many intricate questions which are P 05 ^ by the 
alternative levels of entry to further education and training “ 1 f 
and more able pupils, we believe that it is becoming more difficult for officers 
who have not acquired the necessary specialisation to deal satisfactorily 
with this aspect of the Service’s work. We realise that the appointment of 
specialist officers raises problems for the smaller authorities m whose areas 
the total number of older pupils is not always large enough to justify a fulhtime 
specialist officer; but we support the suggestion of the Association ot Municip. 1 
Corporations that such authorities should join forces with each othei or 
with neighbouring authorities, to share the provision of specialised facilities 
for older pupils which they cannot so easily provide by themselves. A lew 
authorities have also benefited from making use of the Ministry s careers 
advisory officers on an ‘ agency ’ basis. 



Conclusion regarding the Service and the Schools 

48. So far in this chapter we have suggested the lines along which we consider 
the Y.E.O’s. work in schools can profitably be developed. We have not 
attempted to lay down a formula for this ; the nature and extent of the Y.E.O s. 
contribution will vary according to the circumstances of the school and the 

* See footnote before paragraph 161 in Chapter VIII. 
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requirements of individual pupils. We envisage that the careers master and 
the YE.O. will work together in the closest partnership and we appreciate 
that in consequence the Y.E.O. will need more time for helping schools a 
distinct from his advisory contacts with individual boys and girls. It will 
call for considerable flexibility in the deployment of Y.E.Os. 



B. FURTHER EDUCATION 

49. The last decade has seen a very large increase in the number of students 
at further education establishments, a considerable widening of the range ot 
courses at these colleges and great progress in linking further 
both with education at school and with industrial training. Between 1954 
and 1963 the number of full-time students, aged 15 to 17 m father education 
establishments in England and Wales more than trebled and m Scotland 
also there was a substantial increase. In 1963-64 in England and 
four, and in Scotland about three, out of every hundred young people aged 
15 to 17 were full-time students in such colleges. There is every reason to bell 
that this expansion will continue. 

50. A significant increase is also taking place in part-time d ^ lease ’ f 
and evening classes at further education establishments. 

aged 15 to 17 almost one in five were taking some form of further educatto ^ 
Moreover the Henniker-Heaton Report* recommended action to secure 
by 1969-70 a further increase of a quarter of a million in the number of young 
people obtaining release from employment for ■ education The 
being made in establishing industrial training boards and the sp eed wvith _which 
they are getting to work suggests that this estimate is more likely to be revised 
upwards than downwards. 

51 This “ explosion ” which is taking place in the numbers of students engaged 
in further education has created a new situation to which we feel the Youth 
Employment Service has still fully to adjust itself. The C.Y.E.E. have ^issued 
a memorandum giving advice on the development of further hnks between the 
Youth Employment Service and further education, and many Y.E.Os. have 
been active in this field for some time. We consider, however, that there is a 
clear need for the Service to expand its work m colleges of further ed " cat ‘°“’ 
and we suggest that the Central Executive’s Inspectorate m collaboration with 
H.M. Inspectors of Schools should pay particular attention to this aspect ot 
the Service. The colleges too can help. Collaboration in many is excellen , 
but in others it has still to he accepted that some of their younger students 
need the help of the Youth Employment Service. 

52. We welcome the arrangements made by a number of local education 
authorities for locating their youth employment staff within the preimses of 
newly built colleges. There are obvious advantages m this; the Y.B.U. is 
well placed for making contact with the college staff; the young people visiting 
him will be reminded of the activities of the college; and employers can make 
their visits doubly useful. It also underlines the Service s connection with, 
and interest in, further education. Much will depend on local circumstances, 
including the siting of the college, but we think that the possibility of housing 

-the Report of a Committee set up by the Minister of Education (1964, 



* Day Release- 
H.M.S.O.). 
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a Youth Employment Office in a college or at least of providing facilities for 
the Service should always be considered when a change of premises is 
contemplated. 

53. The work of the Y.E.O. in connection with further education establishments 
falls into two complementary parts; he must be prepared to advise young people 
who are leaving school on the facilities for further education and he must 
also be ready to give occupational guidance to some of the students in such 
colleges. We consider that advice on further education should now be regarded 
as an integral part of occupational guidance; the Y.E.O. when interviewing 
school leavers should make sure that they fully understand the importance of 
the particular form of further education best suited for their needs. In 
addition, so that he is as well informed as possible about opportunities in 
further education associated with employment and able to give young people 
sound advice, the Y.E.O. should be a regular visitor to the local college of 
further education and acquaint himself with the varied courses and examinations 
available not only in his own but in other neighbouring colleges. We were 
pleased to learn that this is already the case in many areas. In some districts 
also Y.E.Os. distribute to school leavers a booklet which they have prepared 
giving details of the further education opportunities in their area. We discuss 
in Chapter VI the preparation of such local pamphlets. 

54. It is not only the school leaver who needs information about the 
opportunities for further education available locally; the Y.E.O. must also, 
as we suggest in Chapter III, be ready, where necessary, to advise employers 
on this matter; and through his contacts with employers he may help to bring 
changes in demand to the attention of colleges so that the training of too many 
students in one particular skill may be avoided and provision made for new or 
expanding occupations. 

55. In the various ways described in the two previous paragraphs we consider 
that the Y.E.O., in the course of his day-to-day duties, can do much to see that 
the facilities of further education establishments are more widely known and 
better understood. We were glad to note that our views were confirmed by the 
Alexander Sub-Committee of the National Advisory Council on Education for 
Industry and Commerce, which examined the subject of the public relations of 
further education.* The Sub-Committee considered that careers masters and 
Y.E.Os. were doing invaluable work in this respect, and could do much more if 
more time could be allowed for this aspect of their duties. 

56. Students in further education colleges can be divided into two groups. 
First there are the full-time students. These include many who have chosen 
their careers and are pursuing relevant courses ; most of these are sponsored or 
earmarked by employers and have jobs waiting for them on completion of their 
courses; these students will not normally feel a need for the services of the 
Y.E.O. unless they change their minds about their careers or are forced to 
revise their plans through failing their examinations. Other full-time students 
may be taking more general educational courses, including subjects for the 
General Certificate of Education, or broadly based vocational courses such as 
business studies. For these students the way ahead is not so clear. They may 

* The Public Relations of Further Education. A report by a Sub-Committee of the National 
Advisory Council on Education for Industry and Commerce. Published 1964. 
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need the advice and help of the Y.E.O. as much as older school leavers and we 
consider that they should be treated in the same way. For example they will 
benefit from general careers talks and discussions which can usefully be given 
at the start of their full-time course and it should be made clear that individual 
careers interviews are available for any student whenever he requires them. 

57 The other group is the part-time student whether attending day or evening 
classes Almost all of these are already in employment and many of them are 
pursuing courses at the college not related to their work. Only a small 
proportion of them are likely to need further guidance but it is important for 
the Y E.O. to keep in touch with the college staff. Students often inform their 
tutors first when they are thinking of changing their jobs, and if the Y.E.O. 
can be consulted quickly he and the college tutor can jointly help the young 
person to get over his difficulties and settle down in his present employment; 
or if another job is necessary, the Y.E.O. can try to find one which will allow 
the young worker to continue day release studies. 

58 As with the schools so in further education colleges the development of the 
work of the Youth Employment Service can only be accomplished if there is 
an easy, informal and friendly co-operation between the Service and the college 
staff. 



Chapter III : The Service and Employment 

59. A thorough knowledge of job requirements and employment opportunities 
and close relations with employers are prerequisites of sound occupational 
guidance and essential for the effectiveness of the Youth Employment Service 
as a whole. This has always been the case and it will be even more true in the 
future. One of the main issues facing the Service is the need for its officers, 
while confronted with the growing demands of their work in co-operation with 
schools, to give. sufficient time to keeping their basic knowledge of industry 
up-to-date. 

Developments in Industry and the Need to Keep in Touch with Employers 

60. This need is accentuated by the many and far-reaching developments which 
have taken place in industry in recent years. Perhaps the most obvious of these 
result from the great strides made in science and technology. New machinery 
and increased automation year by year reduce the number of people employed 
in purely repetitive work and lead to increasing demands for better educated 
and technically qualified young people. New occupations are emerging; 
existing skills are being developed so that a higher level of training is required; 
new materials and the processing of them are requiring new kinds of skill. The 
pattern is continually changing and there is an increasing emphasis on flexibility 
and adaptability. In addition to these technological developments there have 
been many changes in the structure, methods and management of industry and 
commerce which are also relevant to the employment of young people. The 
Y.E.O. must keep himself as fully informed as possible about all these develop- 
ments. Not only must the requirements of each occupation and the training 
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required be explained to schools and to young people, but it may also be 
necessary nowadays to explain them to parents as well; their own experience 
may be not merely irrelevant to present conditions but actually misleading, and 
it is essential that their children should be given an up-to-date picture. The 
Y.E.O. is in a better position than most others to do this. 

61. The Y.E.O. can only keep abreast of developments in industry if he accords 
a high priority to maintaining close relations with employers in his area, to 
studying the nature of the jobs which are likely to be available for young people 
and to acquainting himself with the employment market and occupational 
requirements throughout the country. In their evidence, the British Employers’ 
Confederation suggested that the Y.E.O’s. knowledge of, and contact with, 
employers and their associations could be improved. We agree, and we are sure 
that despite the many demands on a Y.E.O’s. time his programme of work 
must be so planned as to allow adequate opportunity for this aspect of his duties. 
Many Y.E.Os. have always recognised the importance of this side of their work, 
but we consider that there is scope for considerable improvement within the 
Service as a whole. It is not enough for the Y.E.O. simply to call on employers 
as occasion offers. We believe that, as is now the practice in some areas, the 
senior Y.E.O. should draw up for himself and his staff a carefully planned 
programme of visits to employers. 

62. To obtain full value from a programme of visits each visit needs to be so 
planned that the Y.E.O. derives as complete a picture as possible of the firm 
concerned. He should be able to visualise the jobs done in the firm, to know 
the demands made on the new entrant and to discern how conditions differ 
from those in other firms, including similar firms, in his area. The C.Y.E.E. 
has issued guidance to Y.E.Os. on the information they should seek while 
making a detailed study of particular occupations within a firm. This comprises 
obtaining information about the duties and responsibilities of the different types 
of job, the working conditions and the physical and mental requirements of 
the work. We are agreed that the performance of such job studies has an 
important role to play in deepening the understanding of Y.E.Os., particularly 
new and inexperienced officers, of the demands which jobs make on young people 
and we should like to see more job studies being carried out. We think that 
more guidance and training should be given to Y.E.Os. in the technique of 
visiting firms, to ensure that they carry away with them the maximum amount 
of relevant information, usefully classified, about the whole range of occupations 
available to young people. 

63. The continuing expansion of personnel work in industry and commerce is 
helpful to the Service in its relations with employers. Medium-sized firms as 
well as the larger companies are now tending to employ specialist personnel and 
training officers, and the appointment of the latter, in particular, should be 
greatly stimulated as a result of the Industrial Training Act 1964 (see paras. 
74 and 75). Wherever there exists a well organised personnel or training 
department in a firm, the task of the Y.E.O. can be considerably eased. He 
should be able to establish an effective working relationship which will ensure 
that with a minimum of time and effort on his part he can keep abreast of 
developments. He can also, if he is wise, learn a great deal about the employ- 
ment policies of the more advanced companies and this can be helpful to him 
in his contacts with other employers. 
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64. It is most important that the Y.E.O. should have sufficient time to develop 
his contact with employers generally, and the effect of an increase in this side 
of the Y.E.O’s. work needs to be taken, into account in assessing work loads. 



The Y.E.O’s. Help to Employers: Liaison Between Education and Industry 

65. While it is essential that the Y.E.O. should learn all he can about industry, 
and the success of this operation must depend to a considerable extent on 
obtaining the co-operation of employers, the Y.E.O’s. relations with industry 
need not be all one way for he, from his side, is in a position to give industry 
a considerable amount of help on educational and training matters. 

66 . From the evidence we have received it appears that the educational informa- 
tion which industry most wants is first-hand data about developments in local 
schools, especially the introduction of vocationally-biased courses, the standards 
of different examinations and how these fit into the requirements of different 
jobs, as well as forecasts of the number of school leavers in relation to vacancies. 
With increasing interest in industrial training of all types Y.E.Os. are finding 
more employers anxious to know about the progress of the training boards 
set up under the Industrial Training Act, the local opportunities for day 
release and ‘ sandwich ’ courses, any local arrangements for first year apprentice- 
ship training and the possibility of establishing group training schemes. On 
a national level the work of the Ministry of Labour Manpower Research Unit 
is also of interest to employers, particularly the guidance given in the reports 
of the Unit on the future manpower requirements of industry. 

67. Where a Y.E.O. is accepted by employers as knowledgeable and in a position 
to give them helpful information about education, he is better able to advise 
them on such matters as the planning of their intake of school-leavers and to 
point out to them the advantages of systematic induction and training arrange- 
ments for their new recruits. In explaining the differing standards and content 
of courses available in schools he can also encourage employers to be flexible 
and realistic in the minimum requirements and standards which they demand 
of young people; this is especially important at present in relation to the 
Certificate of Secondary Education. Advice on such matters is less likely to 
be required by companies with well organised personnel departments, but it can 
be of great help to smaller employers, especially those in widely scattered districts. 

68. It is obviously desirable that employers should understand the aims and 
problems of educationists and that teachers in schools and further education 
institutions should have real appreciation of the work situation of young people. 
The Y.E.O. in the course of his day to day work has many opportunities of 
interpreting the employer’s point of view to the teacher and vice versa, but, 
clearly, the best method is for representatives of industry and teachers to meet 
face to face and to discuss their common problems. We accept it as a proper 
function of the Youth Employment Service to encourage such contact. Already 
the Service in some parts of the country has organised, or assisted in, courses 
and conferences for this purpose, and we agree with the Newsom Committee 
that more contacts of this kind are much needed. We accord considerable 
importance to these liaison functions of the Youth Employment Service. 
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69 The Service at present places about 40% of the youngest school-leavers and 
a somewhat' lower proportion of those leaving school above the age of 16. 
PlaS not just a matter of submitting a young person to the first vacancy 
available A good placing involves finding an opening which is suited to the 
young person’s individual capacities and inclinations and Mso provides scope 
for Mm to develop Ms potentialities to the full. It is difficult to assess the 
effectiveness of the Service’s placing work against these criteria but it « relevant 
that the majority of those we consulted considered that this aspect of the 
Service’s work was performed in a generally satisfactory manner. 

70 The view was also expressed that the efficiency of the Service should not 
necessarily be judged from the placing statistics which is 

the assessment of the worth of an employment service Tho* who took this 
view pointed out that many schools, parents and pupils had other means of 
finding employment and employers had other c methods of finffin^^ 
where the young person had been interviewed by a Y.E.O and took his advice 
as to the kind of job he obtained, the actual method of obtaining it seemed 
relatively unimportant; and that the important thing was that the young person 
should get the right kind of job. 



71. Nevertheless, it is clearly desirable that a high standard of placing ; shou 
be maintained, and while this is so in most areas inspections of the Service still 
disclose instances of insufficient attention being paid to this aspect of the 
Service’s work. Indeed, the national figures show that over the past ten years 
there was a gradual decline in the proportion, though not the actual numbers, of 
school leavers placed by the Service in their first jobs. One danger £ partcnte 
which needs to be guarded against is the tendency for Y.E.Os. to be paro 
about their vacancies and to wait until a suitable applicant from their own area 
becomes available. It is essential for young people generally, as well as for the 
Service in its relations with employers, that vacancies which cannot be filled by 
local applicants should be circulated among neighbouring dwtncts. Efficient 
placing wifi best be maintained through thorough training of the staff involved 
and continuing oversight by senior Y.E.Os. 



72. The Youth Employment Service has a special responsibility for helping those 
young people who fail to settle in employment. TMs happens at a crucial time 
in their lives and in facing it they no longer enjoy the protection of the school. 
Although the most obvious need may be to find another job, further guidance 
will also be needed in many cases. By trying to discover why the young person 
is unsettled, by giving him such advice and assistance on employment as he may 
need, and by making a carefully chosen re-placing, the Y.E.O. can do much to 
halt any tendency for the young worker to drift from job to job. The increasing 
development of the facilities of the Service for schools and school leaveis must 
not be allowed to prevent adequate attention being paid to this aspect ol its 
work. 



73. Young immigrants constitute another category of young person whom the 
YEO should make special efforts to help; they may experience difficulty in 
securing jobs appropriate to their abilities and attainments, particularly m white 
collar occupations. We fully endorse the statement in the Third Report of the 
Commonwealth Immigrants Advisory Council that: 
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» we do not suggest that entry standards should be lowered in favour ■of 

they are entitled to equal opportunities, and they can make an equal contribu- 
tion to society.” 

Youth Employment Officers have an important part to play in P er s“ading 
employers to extend the range of jobs and training for wffich rmmtgan ^hool 
leavers can be recruited. We were glad to learn tail .the C.Y.E.E. had issued a 
memorandum of advice to all Y.E.Os. and Youth Employment Committees 
that Y.E.Os. had been tackling this problem with vigour, and genera ly meeting 
with an encouraging measure of success. We consider it essential that y 
should continue their efforts. 



Industrial Training 

74 We have already referred to the Industrial Training Act .1964. We welcome 
this legislation, particularly as statistics collected by Y.E.Os. have ^own that 
there has been no significant increase during recent years m the number of 
young people securing skilled training. There is great scope for an improvement 
in the extent and in the quality of industrial training for young people. In our 
Council’s recent triennial report we have described the new machinery under the 
Act. It is clearly important that the Youth Employment Service should be 
closely associated with it and we welcome the appointment of one member ol 
our Council together with a Y.E.O. to the Central Training Council. We are 
glad to know that Y.E.Os. have also been appointed to the Scottish and Welsh 
Committees and to the Commercial and Clerical Committee set up under the 
Central Training Council. 



75. It is not yet possible to assess how Y.E.Os. in the field will be affected by 
the projected arrangements for industrial training. For one thing, the position 
of local apprenticeship committees, with which many Y.E.Os. have co-operated 
hitherto, has still to be defined and may difFer from industry to industry. We 
trust however that Y.E.Os. will continue to be associated with whatever new 
local machinery may he set up. It is already clear that the new arrangements for 
industrial training will assist Y.E.Os. They will lead to the appointment by 
firms of more training officers and to the development of more systematic 
training for new recruits at all levels. As a result of the work of the training 
boards one can also expect that there will be some improvement in methods of 
selection and in the precision with which job requirements are defined, and this 
should help Y.E.Os. in the task of matching young people with jobs. In these 
and other matters affecting young people’s early years in employment and 
training we look for close and regular co-operation between local representatives 
of the training boards, further education colleges, industry and the Youth 
Employment Service. We see the Service as a principal channel through which 
information on training from the Central Training Council and training boards, 
and its local implications, can be passed to young people, their parents and their 
schools. 



Review of Progress 

76. We are agreed that it is an essential part of the Y.E.O’s. work to follow-up 
the progress of young people in employment. In the words of one of the 
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organisations who gave evidence to us 
“ anything contributing to the earlier and more successful adjustment of 
young people to working life should be of value not only to young workers 
themselves but also to employers and to the community on both economic 
and social grounds.” 

Follow-up is also necessary to the Y.E.O. as it provides him with a feed-back of 
information on the advice that he is giving as well as supplying him with a 
useful source of further information about employment conditions. 

77. We are, however, doubtful about the efficiency of the arrangements for 
follow-up currently in use in much of the Service. These provide for the Y.E.O. 
to send a letter to all young people a few months after they start work, inviting 
them to come to a short interview or, failing that, to answer a few questions in 
writing. Only about 50 % of young people respond. It may well be that the 
present methods of follow-up are failing to evoke any response from some of 
the young people most in need of further help and guidance. 



78. We considered how these arrangements could be improved. In their 
evidence the Trades Union Congress suggested that a statutory obligation should 
be put on all employers to notify to the Youth Employment Service the engage- 
ment and discharge of all young workers under 18 years of age, the proposed 
arrangements for their training and the opportunities to be made available to 
them for further education. As this proposal would require legislation we 
discuss it further in Chapter XIII. Most of us are opposed to using methods 
of follow-up which would involve the introduction of compulsion into a Service 
that is in other respects voluntary. 




79. Quite apart, however, from the question of the desirability of imposing a 
statutory obligation on employers, we believe that there would be advantage in 
associating them more closely with the Y.E.O’s. follow-up of young people. It 
is the practice in some areas for the Y.E.O. to write to the employer at the same 
time as to the young person and we are told that the majority of employers 
respond helpfully to this approach. This is a matter on which Y.E.Os. should 
seek advice from their Youth Employment Committees, but with that proviso 
we should like to see the practice of consulting the employer as well as the 
young person adopted more widely. We believe that most employers would 
co-operate. The more contacts between Y.E.Os. and employers are developed 
the more likely this is to be the case (see paras. 60 and 64). 

80. Many different methods have been, and are being, used in the attempt to 
keep in touch with young entrants into industry and they have met with varying 
degrees of success. For example, special social gatherings have been held in 
some schools at which the headmaster, the careers master and the Y.E.O. have 
been present; less formal talks have been given at youth clubs, evening institutes 
and employers’ functions. In many places individual members of Youth 
Employment Committees take turns in assisting the Y.E.O. at follow-up 
interviews, and in a few areas a wider degree of follow-up has been achieved by 
the help of After-Care Committees. Y.E.Os. should always be ready to try out 
these, and other, ways to achieve wider contact with young workers. 

81 It was also suggested to us that the present system of attempting universal 
lollow-up may be misdirected and that better results would be achieved by 
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selecting certain categories of young people for intensive follow-up. This could 
include home visiting, possibly by part-time staff specialising in follow-up, who 
might, for example, be married women who were formerly Y.E.Os. Close 
liaison with Appointed Factory Doctors was also advocated (see also Chapter V, 
para. 101(d)). 

82. We consider that this whole question of reviewing the progress of young 
people in employment, including the data to be sought as well as the methods to 
be followed, needs further careful consideration. We should like to see the 
C.Y.E.E., as part of the research activities we advocate (see Chapter VII), 
initiating studies with different schemes of follow-up in selected areas. When 
the results of these enquiries are known it should prove possible to evolve a 
more satisfactory procedure which could be applied nationally. 



Chapter IV: The Service and the Parent 



83. The strongest influence on a young person’s choice of career is that of 
his parents, as indeed various enquiries into the factors which influence the 
adolescent have confirmed. Parents know the choice of a career is a momentous 
step for a boy or girl to take unaided and they are naturally anxious to do 
their best to help. However, it is difficult for even the best of parents to advise 
their own children objectively. Their own assessment of their children’s 
potentialities may not be unbiassed. Their knowledge of careers is likely 
to be patchy. And sometimes, as research has shown, their advice may be 
stronger on the negative than on the positive side: they tend to influence a 
child against occupations which they wish him to avoid, e.g. for health or social 
reasons, rather than towards occupations for which he would be suitable by 
capacity and inclination. On the other hand, it is equally difficult for the Y.E.O. 
to give realistic advice to young people without the co-operation of their 
parents. It is important, therefore, that parents should know of the advice 
and help which can be given by the Youth Employment Service, and that they 
should so far as possible be associated with all the stages of careers information 
and guidance. 



84. The Trades Union Congress in their evidence said that 

parents should be brought into the process of guidance to the greatest 
possible extent from the earliest stages, since their active co-operation 
is essential if young people are to derive full advantages from the guidance 
provided by their schools and by the Youth Employment Service.” 

There is much to be said for approaching parents as early as possible in their 
children s secondary school life and explaining the various ways in which the 
school and the Youth Employment Service will be working together to provide 
e oy or girl with information and advice in choosing a suitable career, 
borne parents may be over-anxious about their children’s future. Others 
may be over-ambitious, and this in itself may set up emotional tensions in 

ffiL y uT S 0 P n er r A akl n S a he taSk ° f satisfactor y guidance and placing more 
difficult. On the other hand, some parents need to take a wider view of the 
opportunities available. If parents are made aware of the Y.E.O’s. functions 
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as early as possible, these worries and difficulties may be eased. This early 
contact is more easily achieved where parents are already accustomed to taking 
an active interest in the work of the school through the medium of parent/teacher 
associations. Y.E.Os. find it useful to accept invitations from such associations, 
as from other local organisations, to give a talk, show a film, or to answer 
questions about their work. The C.Y.E.E. have commissioned a film which 
aims to emphasise the desirability of a systematic and unprejudiced procedure 
in the selection of careers for young people, thereby encouraging them and their 
parents to co-operate with the Youth Employment Service. This film, when it 
is ready, should prove most useful for meetings of parent/teacher and similar 
associations. 

85. Meetings held by some schools at the time of course selection, to which 
we have referred in Chapter II, offer another suitable opportunity for making 
early contact with parents, as do careers conventions, whether held centrally 
or at a school. The Y.E.O. should make the most of such occasions since they 
afford a very good opportunity to assure parents of the informed, realistic and 
impartial advice that is available to assist their children in making a choice of 
career. 

86. Whether or not there has been previous contact with the parents the Y.E.O. 
should make every effort to obtain their co-operation when the time comes for 
the pupil to take decisions about his future employment and training. It has 
long been the general practice to invite parents to attend their children’s 
interviews with the Y.E.O. at school, though the extent to which parents 
accept these invitations varies considerably from area to area. In areas where 
it is common for both parents to go out to work the numbers attending may 
be low. To try to establish contact with parents in these circumstances some 
Y.E.Os. hold “ open evenings ” for parents at the Youth Employment Office. 
In some districts these have proved successful and are well attended; in others 
the response has been poor. It may also be worthwhile to try to obtain the 
parents’ views in writing. In many districts, questionnaires which have space 
for parents’ comments are used to collect background information about 
school leavers before they are interviewed. 

87. The Y.E.O’s. contact with the parents does not necessarily end once the 
school leaver has been placed in employment. Many officers have found it 
useful to associate the parents with follow-up arrangements, particularly in 
difficult cases. This must depend to some extent on local circumstances and 
can be left to the discretion of the Y.E.O. with the advice of his Youth Employ- 
ment Committee. 

88. The aim throughout must be to associate the parents as closely as possible 
with the work of the Youth Employment Service at all stages. There is no 
short cut to this, and better results will only be obtained by the intensification 
of existing methods and by trying out new methods. Publicity can help; the 
better known the Service becomes the more concerned the parents will be to 
establish early contact with its officers and to attend their children’s interviews 
with the Y.E.O. References to the work of the Service in newspapers, television 
and radio programmes and other media can be most valuable. Above all, the 
school with its many opportunities of direct contact with parents can stress 
the importance of their keeping in touch with the Youth Employment Service. 
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89. The whole question of relationships between the Service and parents is 
one which should be kept under regular review by Youth Employment Com- 
mittees. Their members have a variety of experience and a knowledge of local 
conditions which should be particularly useful to the Y.E.O. in developing more 
effective contact with the parents of young people in their later years at school 
and early years at work. 



Chapter V : Young People Needing Special Help 

90. A Youth Employment Officer’s difficult cases fall mainly into two groups: 
there are some young people who are clearly handicapped in obtaining suitable 
employment by physical or mental disability ; and there are other young people 
who, though not obviously disabled, prove difficult to help because of a marked 
inability or disinclination to adjust themselves to the demands and disciplines 
of working life. 



A. THE HANDICAPPED 

91. Every Y.E.O. is called upon to assist a small proportion of young people 
who have a physical or mental disability likely to handicap them in obtaining 
or keeping suitable employment. These young people will be known to the 
school authorities and will be brought to the attention of the Y.E.O., either 
before or when the time comes to give pupils guidance about their future 
employment. A wide range of cases is likely to be encountered, including 
the totally blind and partially sighted, the totally deaf and those with impaired 
hearing, the educationally subnormal and the maladjusted. In some cases a 
physical handicap may be accompanied by impaired mental capacity and 
emotional retardation or instability. Absence from school through ill health 
often leads to educational backwardness. Some of these young people will 
have been educated in special schools; others will have been pupils in ordinary 
schools. 

92. In considering these handicapped young people for suitable employment 
or in advising them on a future career, the Y.E.O. has to take into account 
the limitations imposed by their handicaps, but subject to this he aims at 
treating them as normal young people, emphasising their abilities and 
potentialities rather than their limitations. We have considered whether 
existing arrangements and procedures need any alteration in order to assist 
the Y.E.O. in fulfilling this task. 

93. Although every Y.E.O. will have some handicapped young people to deal 
with, the number, except in the area of the larger authorities, will be small 
and it is impossible for all Y.E.Os. to become experts in advising and placing 
the handicapped. The present policy of the C.Y.E.E., which we fully endorse, 
is that the Y.E.O. should readily co-operate with the various social agencies, 
official and voluntary, which specialise in the needs of the handicapped school 
leaver and have expert knowledge of the demands and conditions of employment 
in which they can be usefully engaged. The Disablement Resettlement Officers 
of the Ministry of Labour, who are dealing with equivalent problems among 
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adults in the same areas, can be particularly helpful in advising on suitable 
employment opportunities. They can also make arrangements for young 
people to attend courses of industrial habilitation or short assessment courses 
in Industrial Rehabilitation Units and to benefit from the facilities of the 
Disabled Persons (Employment) Acts. Prominent among other agencies are 
the local authority health and welfare services and their educational psycho- 
logists. Assistance may also be needed from the Appointed Factory Doctors, 
or the National Health Service. Voluntary societies, such as the National 
Association for Mental Health, the National Spastics Society, and the Royal 
National Institute for the Blind are also willing and able to help. Although 
the Y.E.O. can call on the help of any of these agencies according to the need 
of the particular case, he occupies the key position in relation to the employment 
of the handicapped young person and has the ultimate responsibility for giving 
occupational guidance. 

94. We were most interested to see the report, “ The Handicapped School 
Leaver,” published by the British Council for Rehabilitation of the Disabled 
and prepared by Working Parties under the Chairmanship of Dr. Elfed Thomas 
in England and Wales and Professor Thomas Ferguson in Scotland. The 
reports highlight two basic problems for the Youth Employment Service in 
dealing with handicapped young persons, viz. : the question of the appointment 
of specialist Y.E.Os. and the need for special training for Y.E.Os. The Elfed 
Thomas report recommended: 

“ That the practice be extended of employing Y.E.Os. specialising in the 
needs of handicapped school leavers, their services preferably to be made 
available to other Y.E.Os. in an advisory capacity.” 

On the other hand, the Thomas Ferguson report stated that:- 

“ In general it is not recommended that there should be a specialist Youth 
Employment Officer for the disabled, but in certain areas, for example, large 
towns, a particular Youth Employment Officer might be responsible for 
co-ordination of effort within the service in his area. Youth Employment 
Services in each area should be encouraged to re-examine their arrangements 
to see that they are the best under local circumstances.” 

While we do not agree that there should be specialist officers within the Service 
recruited solely for work with handicapped young people and employed 
permanently in that special field, we do accept the need for the creation of 
specialist posts. These should normally be filled by Y.E.Os. already in the 
Service who will, after suitable further training, be assigned for a period to 
full-time work with the handicapped. The C.Y.E.E. has already approved the 
creation of such posts in a few of the larger local authority areas where there 
is a considerable number of handicapped school leavers, and the need for 
more posts of this kind should be considered. Smaller authorities, in whose 
areas these posts would be uneconomic, should consider joining forces with 
neighbouring authorities to establish a joint post or posts for their combined 
area. 

95. Any Y.E.Os. specialising in the needs of the handicapped need additional 
training in this field. The Elfed Thomas report recommended : 

“ That courses of training for Y.E.Os. wishing to specialise in the needs of 
handicapped school leavers be established.” 
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We support this recommendation and we understand .1 that the s C-Y.E.E. m 
conjunction with the Youth Employment Servrce Training Board are looking 
into the question of arranging suitable training for the Y.E.Os. concerned. 

96 It will be some years before Y.E.Os. specialising in the needs of the 
handicapped are available in many areas and in the meantime the lndividu 
Y E.O. will continue to be responsible for his handicapped young people, 
is essential that these Y.E.Os. should be aware of the existing facilities available 
to help the handicapped and appreciate the importance of co-operating 
with them. We therefore consider that all Y.E.Os. should have some training 
in dealing with the special needs of the handicapped. Some existing Taming 
courses, notably those at Lamorbey Park, Manchester and Birkbeck College 
already include a certain amount of basic instruction in work with t 
handicapped and stress the need for closer co-operation between the Y.b.U. 
and all other appropriate agencies. We should like to see this instruction 
reviewed to ensure that it is adequate; and we consider that practising Y.E.Os. 
who have not had previous training in this aspect of their work would benefit 
from a suitably planned short course. 



B. THE SOCIALLY UNSETTLED 

97. The Y.E.O. has also to deal with a small group of young people who, while 
not having any marked mental or physical defects, fail to settle into employment 
and begin to drift in and out of jobs. This group, because of their attitude to 
adults and the adult world in general, may constitute a greater problem than the 
more obviously disabled. 

98. Some of these young people have a generally irresponsible attitude, while 
others reveal a pronounced tendency towards anti-social behaviour and 
delinquency. Both as a rule strongly resist the attempts of adults to assist 
them and usually stand aloof from youth organisations and other community 
services provided for their contemporaries. There may be a variety of underlying 
causes for the behaviour of these young people such as boredom, lack of 
success in communicating with adults, fear of failure, a sense of insecurity or 
an unsatisfactory home background. For some the difficulties of adjustment 
to working life are overwhelming. Others experience difficulty in obtaining 
suitable employment and through inability to crystallise their vocational 
aspirations drift into a series of unprogressive jobs which serve to increase 
their frustration. In a sample survey of long-term unemployment amongst 
young people, undertaken by the National Youth Employment Council, these 
boys and girls stood out as one of the more intractable groups. 

99. The Y.E.O. has a difficult task in helping these young people, in so far 
as they turn to him for assistance. His efforts will always be time-consuming 
and not always rewarding. Nevertheless he should seek to discover their 
capacities and work closely in co-operation with the other agencies concerned, 
notably, social workers, youth club leaders and probation officers, since, if 
these young people can be found jobs which catch their imagination and stretch 
their abilities they may well be helped to solve their other problems. 

A Second Opinion 

100. We examined whether there should be some arrangement within the Youth 
Employment Service analogous to that in medicine, whereby a Y.E.O. could 
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obtain a second opinion when dealing with both groups of these difficult cases. 
Most of those from whom we received evidence on this matter considered that 
while it was always advantageous for the Y.E.O. to have a second opinion on 
difficult cases, in most areas there was already scope for this within the existing 
facilities, though the Y.E.O. needed to be more aware of the various sources 
from which he could obtain help and advice. This feeling was summarised in 
the evidence submitted by the Association of Education Committees when they 
said: 

“ We do not see the occasion to build, as it were, a structure of consultants 
within the service. To do so would necessarily involve defining higher levels 
of qualification of this service which would be a requirement for consultant 
status. 

This does not, of course, preclude the kind of specialist help which a 
medical practitioner or psychologist might be expected to give, in, for example, 
the case of a handicapped child and the kind of help at present being given 
in certain cases of maladjustment at Industrial Rehabilitation Units.” 

While generally endorsing these views we consider that there is a need for 
Y.E.Os. to take expert advice, including that of psychologists, on difficult 
cases more frequently than at present. 

101. This need could be met in a number of ways. In the first place there is 
scope for the greater use and further development of existing facilities. For 
example: 

(a) We should like to see the assessment courses in Industrial Rehabilitation 
Units more readily available to Y.E.Os. than the present capacity allows 
and this is now being considered as part of a wider review of the Industrial 
Rehabilitation Service. 

(b) Although we are aware of the present shortage of educational psycho- 
logists, we hope that more use will be made of a local authority’s school 
psychological service and child guidance clinics whenever this can be 
arranged. 

(c) We have noted with interest the more intensive guidance work which is 
being done by the staff of Birkbeck College with the Youth Employment 
Services in Kent and Hertfordshire, and we suggest that the C.Y.E.E. should 
consider the possibility of encouraging this type of co-operation between 
a university department (or other research body) and the Youth Employment 
Service elsewhere. 

(d) We understand that the Appointed Factory Doctor service, which is at 
present under review, may be reorganised ; a major object of any reorganisation 
would be to establish a more integrated and expert medical service with 
wider duties in the field of occupational health. We consider that such a 
body of medical practitioners with special knowledge of the health aspects 
of employment should be in the closest possible touch with the Youth 
Employment Service and that such a partnership would be to the advantage 
of both the Service and the new organisation. 

102. We are not in any way satisfied, however, that the Y.E.O’s. need to enlist 
special help can be met in these ways alone, and we consider that in addition 
to promoting the further development of existing facilities for consultation the 
C.Y.E.E. should urgently examine the possibility of providing, as a pilot 
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scheme in a suitable area or areas, special facilities for the referral of young 
people who, in the Y.E.O’s. opinion, need more intensive counselling. 

The Young Delinquent 

103. The Youth Employment Service already has well developed arrangements 
for co-operating with other services in helping the young delinquent with ms 
employment problems. For young people entrusted to the care of Probation 
Officers by the Juvenile Courts, Y.E.Os. do all they can to help in ending 
suitable employment and to assist Probation Officers with the supervision of 
the boys and girls concerned. Similar help is given to the Managers of Approved 
Schools and their after-care agents in advising and placing young persons 
leaving the schools. There is also close co-operation between the Youth 
Employment Service and the Central After-Care Association in seeking 
employment for boys and girls under the age of 18 discharged from Borstal 
Institutions. Y.E.Os. with Detention Centres in their areas visit the Centres 
to interview young people before they are discharged, and if a young person 
wants help in finding employment his particulars are forwarded to the Y.E.O. 
in his home area who does everything possible to assist him. 

104. The work of the Service in these fields is not evenly distributed. For 
example, in areas where there are Approved Schools and Detention Centres the 
volume of work is heavier than elsewhere. This is one of the variable factors 
which should be taken into account in assessing the staffing needs of the Service 
in the areas concerned. 

105. The Advisory Committee on Juvenile Delinquency, appointed by the Home 
Secretary in 1963 and since dissolved, had a Sub-Committee which met to study 
the problems of transition from school to work in relation to delinquency. 
The evidence collected by the Sub-Committee, before it was dissolved with the 
main Committee, included a number of comments on the Youth Employment 
Service. These were for the most part very similar to the comments made in 
the evidence we ourselves received and have therefore been taken into account 
in our findings with regard to future development of the Service. 



Chapter VI : Careers Information 



106. Careers information is made available to young people and their parents 
mainly through the media of careers literature, visual aids, radio and television. 
We have considered the present use of these media by the Youth Employment 
Service and the schools and the possibilities of their further development. 

CAREERS LITERATURE 

107. The careers publications now available to the Service and the schools 
already cover a very wide field. Some are produced nationally by the C.Y.E.E. 
for publication by H.M. Stationery Office, others with a more local slant are 
prepared locally by Y.E.Os. or the Ministry’s Regional Offices, others are 
produced by a wide variety of industrial, professional and commercial 
organisations, including general publishers. 
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The C.Y.E.E. Contribution 

108. The publications produced by the C.Y.E.E. consist mainly of : 

(a) the “ Choice of Careers ” series of booklets. There are now over 100 
titles in this series covering a very wide range of occupations from crafts to 
the professions ; 

(b) the Careers Guide which contains articles on the many opportunities in 
the professions, industry and commerce open for the older and more able 
young person ; 

(c) a series of careers wallsheets and leaflets on the broad groups of occupations 
suitable for the less academically gifted boys and girls ; 

(d) the Careers Bulletin (and its supplements) issued each term for the 
information of careers staff in schools. 

We are impressed by the trouble which is taken to ensure that the information 
which these publications contain is accurate and up-to-date. For instance, 
the booklets in the “ Choice of Careers ” series are prepared in close consultation 
with all the interests concerned, and to ensure that their contents do not become 
out-of-date about 40 are revised and re-issued each year. There was general 
agreement in the evidence we received about the high standard of accuracy 
and objectivity in the C.Y.E.E’s. publications; the fact that over one million 
copies of the booklets in the “ Choice of Careers ” series have been sold is in 
itself evidence of their value. 



I 



109. In view of the considerable expansion in commercial publishing about 
careers we considered whether officially produced publications were now 
unnecessary and could be dispensed with. We were unanimous in thinking that 
there is a continuing need for the present official publications which have the 
two advantages that they are entirely impartial in their presentation and are 
regularly kept up-to-date. 

110. All the C.Y.E.E’s. productions, except the Careers Bulletin which is 
free, are on sale to schools and the general public and are obtainable from 
H.M.S.O. and other booksellers. Three of those who gave evidence suggested 
that more effective use would be made of them if they were available free of 
charge. While we should like to see these publications reaching as many 
schools as possible, the present charges are extremely low and we cannot 
believe that the cost of purchasing them is the main obstacle to their wider 
circulation. We do not, therefore, advocate free distribution. 



111. The “ Careers Bulletin ” is different in character from the other publications 
produced by the Executive and we discuss its further development at the end of 
this chapter in paragraphs 129-130. 



Local Productions 

1 12. In many areas Y.E.Os. and some Regional Offices supplement the C.Y.E.E. 
literature by preparing their own leaflets or bulletins on local employment 
opportunities and courses of further education. Some of these are prepared 
especially for careers conventions and exhibitions; some take the form of 
newsletters or bulletins and are regularly distributed to schools; others are 
prepared as hand-outs for direct distribution to school leavers and may be a 
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combined effort of the local education authority, the Y.E.O., the Youth Service 
and other local services. This literature is distributed free of charge. 

113 These publications can be useful and by providing a local slant to careers 
information they can often make it more vivid. On the other hand there are 
limits to the amount of time and money Y.E.Os. should devote to this work 
and it is important to avoid duplication of effort. It should rarely be necessary 
to repeat in a local publication information which is already available m the 
C.Y.E.E. and other national literature; and we consider that Y.E.Os. in 
adjacent areas could sometimes combine to produce a single handbook of local 
opportunities. This is particularly desirable where, for instance, a central 
district serves as a focal point for employment and further education and 
thus attracts people from a number of surrounding areas within daily travelling 
distance. 



Careers Literature Produced by other Organisations 

114. Employers’ associations, apprenticeship councils, professional bodies and 
industrial organisations also produce their own careers literature for free 
distribution. If this literature is factual, informative and free from undue 
recruiting bias, it is a valuable additional source of careers information. 

115. Any such literature which is of national interest may be distributed free 
of charge through the Youth Employment Service to the schools, if first approved 
by the C.Y.E.E. as giving complete and accurate information in a form suitable 
for occupational guidance. Similarly any literature of regional or local interest 
can be approved and distributed by the C.Y.E.E. Representatives and Y.E.Os. 
Organisations producing careers literature are encouraged to consult the 
C.Y.E.E. or Y.E.O. at an early stage of production for advice on presentation 
and content and this has helped to bring about an improvement in the standard 
of careers literature. These arrangements seem to us to be very sensible and 
should be continued. We hope that more organisations will take advantage of 
the advice available from the C.Y.E.E. and Y.E.Os. and use the distribution 
facilities of the Service. We doubt if the existence of this service under which 
suitable literature can be distributed free of charge to all appropriate schools 
is as widely known to employers as it should be. We suggest that the C.Y.E.E. 
should take steps to bring this service to the attention of employers. 

116. In addition to the material already described there are now on the market 
numerous series of careers books (and some careers “ stories ”) issued by many 
of the better known publishers. These are to be found on the shelves of many 
school libraries, and where they are written by people who are describing their 
own jobs they have a ready appeal to boys and girls. They are not, however, 
a substitute for the official publications by the Service in which the details of 
entry, training and prospects are more frequently revised and kept up-to-date. 



Keeping the Schools Careers library in Good Order 

117. So far we have referred mainly to the production and distribution of 
careers literature. It is, however, equally important for schools to ensure that 
the literature which they receive is made readily accessible to the staff and 
pupils for whom it is intended. This is primarily the responsibility of individual 
schools, but to assist them in this matter the advice of H.M.Is. is available on the 
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maintenance of school libraries and the C.Y.E.E. are preparing a system of 
classifying careers literature. Schools will also find it helpful to consult their 
local Youth Employment Office to ensure that the careers literature they hold 
is up-to-date and for advice on the suitability of such literature when it is 
received other than through the Service. 

VISUAL AIDS 

118. With the development of careers programmes in schools there is an 
increasing call for visual aids of all kinds to supplement and augment the 
information available from careers literature. Visual aids which are being 
successfully employed in careers work include films, film strips, colour trans- 
parencies, pictures and photographs. 

119. Films, provided that they are up-to-date, are probably the most effective 
of visual aids since they have the widest appeal among young people. Unfor- 
tunately very few films have been produced specifically to give occupational 
guidance. Many of the films available which show people at work have been 
produced as publicity material and most of them feature boys’ occupations. The 
C.Y.E.E. arranges for such films to be reviewed by a small panel of experienced 
Y.E.Os. to assess their suitability for guidance work in schools. A list of 
the films recommended by the panel is published as a supplement to the “ Careers 
Bulletin ” and brought up-to-date annually. This list should be used by Y.E.Os. 
and schools in planning a film programme. 

120. The high cost of film production makes it difficult for the C.Y.E.E. to 
produce many careers films; the supply is therefore only likely to be increased 
if industry itself produces more films. Employers may find that a convenient 
way of doing this in future will be through Industrial Training Boards which 
are sufficiently close to the industries concerned, yet sufficiently independent, 
to ensure that their efforts would be realistic and well-informed. 

121. The Ministry of Labour has recently sponsored the addition to the Central 
Film Library of a number of films produced for the C.Y.E.E. from the recordings 
of A.T.V. careers broadcasts. The films are available on hire to Y.E.Os. and 
schools. This is a promising development and we are pleased to learn that the 
possibility of increasing the supply of careers films by this means is now being 

| examined. 

122. One of the most successful careers films, “ Mr. Marsh Comes to School ”, 
which won a prize at the 1962 Venice Film Festival, did not portray any specific 
occupation but dealt with the problem of choosing a career. The popularity 
of this film is largely due to its success in stimulating school children into thinking 
about work. In some schools the same result has been achieved by encouraging 
pupils themselves to help in the preparation of a careers film or film strip. 
This can be costly, however, and requires specialised skills. It is unlikely that 
the end product will be good enough to be used outside the school concerned. 

123. Nevertheless, as careers projects develop in schools there is great scope 
for local experiments in the production of visual aids and we hope that Y.E.Os. 
and schools will co-operate more and more in such ventures. Colour trans- 
parencies can be very effective, especially in illustrating the occupations and 
industries found in the locality, and are much cheaper and more adaptable 
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than films or film strips. These factors may have prompted the Institute of 
Youth Employment Officers to ask in their evidence for the central production 
of a basic set of colour transparencies covering the main types of occupations, 
which would allow for the inclusion of local variations. We support this 
suggestion which, if adopted, would provide a useful complement on the visual 
side to the “ Choice of Careers ” booklets. 



RADIO AND TELEVISION 

124 Both the B.B.C. and I.T.V. run careers programmes in close consultation 
with representatives of the schools and the Youth Employment Service. Some 
programmes deal with particular careers or groups of occupations, and some 
with the problems of adjustment to the world of work. The programmes are 
of a commendably high standard; and they have the advantages of topicality 
and on-the-job accuracy. Some Y.E.Os. and schools fit their own careers 
activities around these broadcasts and there is scope for more to be done in 
this way. We believe that the development of broadcasting is of immense 
importance for the future of careers work in schools. 

125. There are, of course, still problems. Many schools have yet to be equipped 
with the necessary television sets; and there is the problem, common to all 
educational broadcasting, of fitting the programmes into the school time-tables. 
While the first of these problems will be solved in a relatively short time, the 
latter problem is in the nature of things more difficult to overcome. 

126. This being the case, and as a means of overcoming the transitory nature 
of these media, we welcome the decision to permit schools to make tape 
recordings of B.B.C. school broadcasts subject to the conditions set out in 
the Corporation’s Annual Programme of Radio and Television Broadcasts to 
Schools and Colleges, 1965-1966; we also welcome the arrangements, already 
referred to in paragraph 121, for producing films from the recordings of 
Association Television programmes on careers. These facilities for tape 
recording and film production enable the schools and the Service to make much 
fuller and more flexible use of the excellent material available through careers 
broadcasting and we hope that they will be extended. 



OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

127. Young people sometimes have unusual careers enquiries which cannot be 
readily answered from the literature and reference books available in the local 
Youth Employment Office. Here it is important to remember that the Y.E.O. 
can call upon the wider resources of the Service as a whole. He can refer such 
enquiries to his C.Y.E.E. Regional Representative who has at his disposal a 
more comprehensive careers library. If this cannot produce the answer, the 
question can in turn be referred to the C.Y.E.E. who will then conduct the 
necessary further enquiries. Provided the procedure works quickly this 
information service can be most valuable. We should like to see it used much 
more extensively. 

128. The information needs of sixth formers and their parents are becoming 
particularly complex and difficult to meet. The avenues of advancement in 
further and higher education are increasing and, as the reports of the Robbins 
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Committee and the Alexander Sub-Committee have pointed out, there is at 
present inadequate knowledge in schools of the many alternative' roads now 
open to the sixth former and their relevance to his careers opportunities and 
prospects. A number of organisations are now producing some of the informa 
bon winch is needed, but we believe that the Careers Bulletin issued by the 
C.Y.E.E. could also make a more significant contribution to meeting this 
growing need. 8 lms 

Careers Bulletin 

129 . The Bulletin, which is addressed primarily to careers advisers, is issued 
three times a year and distributed free to all schools through the Youth 
Employment Service. It contains up-to-date careers information with particular 

°, CUrrent , developments affecting the employment prospects and 
training for boys and girls leaving school from the age of 15 onwards. These 
would include, for example, new training schemes in particular industries or 
occupations, new courses of further education, changes in the requirements of 
professional bod.es or official publications of interest to carers advisers 
There are two Supplements to the Bulletin issued annually, one on careers films 
the other on industrial scholarships. ’ 

130. Through the Careers Bulletin the C.Y.E.E. has opened up a channel 
or providing the schools with a regular service of current news on careers 
questions. We feel sure there are possibilities for much greater development 

ten^vButoi^Tr E ' S ' the m ° re frequent issue of supplements to the 
rmly Bulletin, dealing with questions that are known to arise in the course 

? f ,5 eers SUK* arlce both in the schools and in the Youth Employment Service 
In this way information such as that referred to in paragraphs 127 and 128 could 

^bnnl de m H° r t e j, Wlde i and readlly available t0 those who need it quickly in the 
sctools and throughout the Service. We strongly urge that tiffs side of the 
C.Y.E.E s. activities in the field of careers information should be expanded. 

THE CONSUMER VIEWPOINT 

131 E will be seen from this chapter that the C.Y.E.E. is itself very active 
m the production of careers information. In particular, the publications 
referred to m paragraphs 108-1 1 1 are known to be held in high esteem There is 

thaT methodf nf° ^ they continuin g to meet current needs and 

that methods of presentation are up-to-date. While there are standi™ 

arrangements for consultation with specialist advisers on any of the careers 

“ by the J lterature concerned, these do not include representatives of 

on the r t0 matenal when il is published. We therefore suggest that 

on the careers information side of its work the C.Y.E.E. should have the benefit 
of a small advisory panel representing the principal “ consumers ” i e Y E Os 

and careers masters and mistresses. , i-e. r.fc.Us. 



Chapter VII: Research 



Intfif ’ \ ;t has beeu said ’ is a systematic attempt to remove ignorance 
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people and more enquiries into the ways by which the skills required by Y.E.Os. 
could be improved. We support these views. 

133. Among the subjects which have been suggested to us as more immediately 
calling for investigation are the following: 

(1) Occupations 

We need to know more about the demands which particular occupations 
make on the capacities and inclinations of the young people who enter 
them. It is comparatively easy for a Y.E.O. to master the “ entry require- 
ments ” stipulated by employers and by training and examining bodies ; 
but these are to some extent arbitrary and in any event are frequently not 
enough for his purpose. Effective occupational guidance requires as well 
an understanding of the main factors which make for success or failure in 
particular occupations. At present Y.E.Os. build up this knowledge through 
their day-to-day experience aided by job-studies, but they could be much 
assisted by the findings of systematic research. We do not under-estimate the 
difficulties involved in such work in view of varying standards and changes 
occurring in occupations as a result of technological advance. We are, 
however, aware that many large organisations, public and private, have 
collected for their own personnel selection purposes a good deal of relevant 
data. As a first step we should like to see some of it made more readily 
available in general terms to Y.E.Os. and others concerned with occupational 
guidance. The same applies to useful material which appears occasionally in 
periodicals concerned with educational and occupational research. The 
Central Training Council and the Manpower Research Unit of the Ministry 
of Labour are also likely to sponsor research into changes in occupational 
requirements and it is important that the Youth Employment Service should 
be associated with this. It is clear nevertheless that whatever may be done 
centrally there would be a continuing need for Y.E.Os. to gather their own 
supplementary information locally. 

Research in this area should also take account of the need for more 
appropriate ways of classifying occupations for the purposes of providing 
information, guidance and placement. The basic questions for the Y.E.O., 
in every case, are: For what level and types of work is this boy (or girl) 
suited by capacity, inclination and opportunity? The classification scheme 
used by many Y.E.Os. at the present time is based on this approach and 
serves a useful purpose. It would, however, repay further development. 

(2) Employment Trends 

In advising young people, Y.E.Os. require as much information as is available 
about the country’s future manpower requirements. We therefore warmly 
welcome the establishment by the Ministry of Labour of the Manpower 
Research Unit. In its “ Manpower Studies No. 1 : the Pattern of the Future ”, 
published in 1964, the Unit sketched the pattern of employment as it had 
developed in the past decade and was likely to develop in the foreseeable 
future. Since then the Unit has published studies of occupational trends in 
the Metal Industries and in the Construction Industry and we are informed 
that an examination of the effects of Automatic Data Processing is to follow 
shortly. Studies of this kind are most valuable to Y.E.Os. in providing 
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national background information against which guidance can be given to 
young persons and careers masters who wish to know in general terms whether 
L industry is likely to expand and what kinds of skills are going to be needed 
by those employed in it in the foreseeable future. The reports have of course, 
to be used with a circumspect eye to the reservations expressed m them. 
Manpower Studies No. 1 itself stressed the importance of recognising the 
limitations of forecasts and the factors on which they are based; and the 
Y E 0 has always to bear in mind the possibility that local and regional 
trends 'may vary from the national pattern. Nevertheless despite their 
limitations and the need for caution in interpreting their conclusions these 
reports are a most useful tool for the Y.E.O.; they are especially valuable m 
supplying him with objective information with which he can correct dogmatic 
assertions or over-simplified opinions held by young people or their parents 
and other advisers. We trust that the C.Y.E.E. will continue to keep in 
close touch with the Manpower Research Unit to ensure that its future 
programme of work takes fully into account the needs of occupational 
counselling. 



(3) Young People and Employment 

We know too little about the ways in which occupations are in fact chosen 
by young people. Thoughtful studies have been conducted by a number 
of research workers, including, in this country, Miss Thelma Veness 7 and 
her colleagues. We are glad to know that a follow-up of her original group 
is in progress. We also welcome the kindred enquiry which forms part of 
the National Survey of Health and Development in which a large number 
of boys and girls born in the first week of March, 1946, have been followed-up 
systematically, through infancy, childhood and adolescence. Part of the 
enquiry is concerned, at present, with the early stages of their occupational 
histories, and many Y.E.Os. have recently participated in collecting 
information. 5 Research of the kind conducted by Dr. Maish Reeb 5 into 
“ how people see jobs ” is also important; the Y.E.O. must be able to put 
himself in the shoes of the young people he advises. Another area about 
which we need to know a great deal more is job-changing in the 15 to 18 age 
group, carried out through the Youth Employment Service. Mrs. Joan 
Maizels has lately reported an interesting enquiry in Willesden which provides 
relevant research leads. 



(4) The Youth Employment Service 

This is a large and extremely important field. Many more facts are needed about 
(1) how the present arrangements work for giving young people vocational 
guidance, placing them and helping them to settle in employment; (2) how 
effective or ineffective the various techniques and procedures taken singly 
or collectively may be; and (3) the attitudes of parents, teachers and 
employers — including ‘ non-users ’ of the Service. Recent research by 
Professor Gustav Jahoda and his colleague, Mr. Alistair Chalmers, 4 and by 
Mr. Michael Carter 2 has shed some light on these issues. While these 
studies relate to conditions before the substantial drop in case-loads in the 
last few years, they disclosed a number of disquieting circumstances and in 
themselves present a strong argument for further planned investigation into 
the work of the schools and the Service. 
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There is scope too for more systematic enquiry into the techniques and 
procedure used. Some useful work has already been done. Detailed studies 
of Y.E.Os’. interviews in the training situation for instance, have been carried 
out by Mr. Peter Cavanagh, Mr. Richard Drake and Mr. Keith Taylor. 3 
There is also the recent enquiry by Dr. Kalu Aja, 1 by means of “ activity 
sampling ”, into how some 140 Y.E.Os. spent their time in the course of a 
year. This is yielding valuable information on the distribution of the Y.E.O’s. 
time and incidentally on the problem of case-loads. 

One of the techniques for collecting information about young people 
which is of particular interest to the Youth Employment Service is the 
use of tests. At the moment tests are administered by psychologists as part 
of the assessment procedure in Industrial Rehabilitation Units for young 
people submitted by Y.E.Os. for the full course or for a short assessment. 
In addition for a number of years Birkbeck College has provided for areas 
in Kent and Hertfordshire a referral service for “ problem cases ”. In 
this service also tests are used. We have been interested to learn of a project 
in London in which the Y outh Employment Service with the help of Birkbeck 
College is investigating the use of a short series of tests by Y.E.Os. The plan 
differs from the schemes which have been operating for many years in 
Birmingham, Warrington and Preston in that the aim is to have the adminis- 
tration and marking of the tests done eventually by Y.E.Os., not by teachers. 
In the first stage, however, testing is being done by postgraduate psychologists, 
while the Y.E.Os. who will later have instruction in testing, are learning to 
interpret test results. A similar project has been started in Essex with the 
help of the National Foundation for Educational Research, but here different 
tests are being used and the County’s Educational Psychologists are partici- 
pating in the work. The experience gained in these and other recent projects 
as well as in the earlier schemes should be of great importance for the future 
use of testing in the Youth Employment Service. 

134. We expect that the main initiative in promoting further research on the 
lines we have described will come from the universities and other research 
institutions and in this connection we welcome the addition to the existing 
facilities of the Vocational Guidance Research Unit established in Leeds 
University this year. In addition we should like to see the C.Y.E.E. playing 
a more positive role in the research field. In the past the Central Executive 
has rarely initiated research though from time to time it has advised and assisted 
individual research workers. We should now like to see it both promote 
research projects aimed at assisting administration either from within its own 
resources or through the sponsorship of independent research workers, and 
help to co-ordinate research generally in the youth employment field. This 
extension of the Executive’s activities would require it to keep in close touch 
with university and other research workers and it would benefit from the 
assistance of a panel of consultants or a small advisory committee. There 
should also be a close liaison between the Executive and the Department of 
Education and Science, and the Schools Council, in the field of research 
as there are many areas of study in which their interests overlap. 

135. We hope that the necessary finance to make additional research possible 
will be forthcoming. For some fields of enquiry the appropriate channel may 
prove to be the Social Sciences Research Council recommended by the 
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Committee of Social Studies under the chairmanship of Lord Heyworth; for 
others the vote of the Ministry of Labour. 

136. Practising Y.E.Os. are well placed to make a valuable contribution to 
the research we have proposed. Experience gained elsewhere has shown that 
research aimed at the improvement or development of existing procedure can 
often be done to a large extent from within by people who — whether or not 
they have academic qualifications — are familiar with the day-to-day work of 
the organisation. Also, the full-time trained research worker from outside 
will often need the assistance of Y.E.Os. in the field in collecting and collating 
information. This will sometimes add to the work of Y.E.Os. (and should 
be taken into account in assessing work-loads), but we are confident that, as 
in the past, there will be no shortage of volunteers who would welcome the 
opportunity to join in co-operative projects aimed at improving the Service. 

137. In conclusion, we would emphasise that research workers cannot be 
expected to provide information about the value or usefulness of any 
particular procedure (for guidance, placing, follow-up or anything else) unless 
the aims which the procedure is intended to achieve are clearly defined and 
made known to them at the outset of their enquiries. It is also essential that 
the research worker should have access to the necessary sources of information. 
We understand that in the past difficulties have arisen over the disclosure of 
information which the Service receives in confidence, but we trust that ways 
can be found for giving responsible research workers the facilities they require. 
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Part Two 



The Organisation of the Youth Employment Service 



Chapter VIII : Recruitment, Qualifications and Prospects 
of Youth Employment Officers 



138. In this chapter we are concerned first with Youth Employment Officers 
employed by local education authorities (paras. 139-160), and secondly with 
the staffing of the Ministry’s part of the Service (paras. 161-166). 

LOCAL AUTHORITY YOUTH EMPLOYMENT OFFICERS 

139. Of the 129 local education authorities which exercised their option under 
the 1948 Act to run the Youth Employment Service in their areas, 63 had not 
done so previously, and some others were required to expand their Service under 
their revised schemes. Thus soon after the Act was passed the local authorities 
concerned had to recruit rapidly a very large number of Y.E.Os. Some of the 
Ministry’s experienced officers chose to remain in youth employment work and 
accepted posts with the local authorities, but most of the new staff required 
by the authorities in the early 1950s were recruited elsewhere. They had varying 
qualifications but no previous experience in the Service and very limited 
opportunities of systematic training in its work before taking up their new 
duties. 

140. From 1950 to 1956 the number of Y.E.Os. in local authority service 
remained fairly steady at about 770. There then followed another period of 
staff expansion to deal with the rising numbers of young people reaching the 
age of 15 in the schools. The number of Y.E.Os. employed by local authorities 
went up from 773 in 1956 to 1,195 in 1962, the peak year of ‘ the bulge ’ in 
15 year olds, and has continued to increase since then; it was just over 1,340 
in April, 1965. 

141. These two periods of rapid expansion posed serious problems for local 
education authorities in recruiting suitable staff and in maintaining high 
standards of qualifications and professional training; and these problems were 
aggravated by the considerable staff turnover which is a common characteristic 
of the Youth Employment Service and other expanding services that are 
competing for staff with similar qualifications and experience. 

142. To help us in examining these problems the C.Y.E.E. collected a consider- 
able amount of detailed information about the recruitment, qualifications and 
training of Y.E.Os. employed by local education authorities. We should like 
to express our thanks to all the authorities concerned for their ready response 
to the Executive’s enquiries on our behalf. The enquiries were conducted in 
February and March, 1965, i.e. shortly before the outer London Boroughs 
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assumed responsibility for the Service in their areas on the 1st April, 1965. 
The results therefore relate to the 129 authorities who were responsible for the 
Service up to 31st March, 1965, but except with regard to the grading of certain 
senior posts the general position revealed by the enquiry will not be markedly 
affected by the recent changes in local government boundaries. As a result of 
this enquiry we received the following information about Y.E.Os. employed by 
local education authorities on the 1st January, 1965: — 

(a) their sex and age; 

(b) their training in youth employment work; 

(c) their qualifications, apart from training in youth employment work; 

(d) their salary gradings. 

We also received information on the nature and extent of staff turnover in the 
three years from 1st January, 1962 to the 31st December, 1964. The results of 
the survey are summarised in the following paragraphs and in the Appendices. 



Sex and Age 

143. At the beginning of 1965 the local authorities had just over 1,300 Y.E.O. 
posts. Some of these posts were vacant, but 1,279 officers were actually in post 
on the 1st January, 1965 and consisted of 720 men and 559 women. 

144. The age distribution of the 1,279 men and women was as follows: — 



Age 


No. 


% 


20—29 


261 


20 


30—39 


339 


27 


40 — 49 


391 


31 


50—59 


249 


19 


60 and over 


39 


3 



When similar enquiries were made in 1961 the age distribution of the officers 
then employed was not markedly different from that of the present staff. 



Professional Training as Youth Employment Officers 




145. Of the 1,279 Y.E.Os. employed by the local authorities on 1st 
January, 1965, 227 were fully trained, having taken the full-time courses at 
Lamorbey Park or Manchester; 136 others had taken the C.Y.E.E. course 
at Birkbeck College, London; and the remainder had had less than four weeks 
full-time training in youth employment work (see Appendix III). Of the total, 
183 had obtained the Diploma in Vocational Guidance of the Institute of 
Youth Employment Officers, some after completing the full-time course at 
Lamorbey Park or Manchester and others by part-time study. A fuller des- 
scription of the courses referred to here is given in Chapter IX, where we discuss 
the whole question of professional training for Y.E.Os. 

Other Qualifications 

146. Many officers hold educational and professional qualifications which are 
distinct from their professional training as Y.E.Os. but are recognised by local 
authorities as qualifications for entry or promotion to particular salary scales 
in local government service. (See paras. 147-148). For example, of the 1,279 
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Y.E.Os. in post on 1st January, 1965, 357 had taken a university degree and 
about 300 others held diplomas or certificates in teaching, social science, public 
or municipal administration, or various other professional and technical qualifi- 
cations. Some individuals held more than one qualification, but multiple 
qualifications have been disregarded in the figures quoted here. Further 
details are given in Appendix IV. 

Salary Gradings 

147. Youth Employment Officers employed by local education authorities are 
paid by them on salary scales which are applicable to local government officers 
generally. These scales are determined nationally by the appropriate negotiating 
bodies, i.e. the National Joint Council for Local Authorities’ Administrative, 
Professional, Technical and Clerical Services in England and Wales and the 
similar Councils for Scotland. The scale attached to a particular post is decided 
by the employing authority according to its assessment of the duties and 
responsibilities of the post. In England and Wales, however, the National 
Joint Council’s agreed “ Scheme of Conditions of Service ” includes a provision 
that for the post of Y.E.O. in charge of a Youth Employment Bureau or Office 
the grading shall be not less than APT II, and not less than APT III in an 
area where the school leaving population is 900 or more. There is no similar 
provision in the Scottish agreements. The C.Y.E.E.’s. influence on salary 
gradings is exercised mainly through the approval of a local education authority’s 
expenditure for grant purposes and in the course of inspections of the Service. 
Appendix V shows the present salary scales and classifies the 1,279 officers in 
post on 1st January, 1965 according to the scales on which they were employed 
at that time. 

148. Quite apart from the upward trend in salaries resulting from successive 
pay awards, the general salary structure of the Service under local authorities 
is improving. This is best illustrated in Section (a) of Appendix V which covers 
nearly 85 % of the Y.E.Os. in local education authority service. By comparing 
the proportion of officers in each grade at the 1st April, 1962 and the 1st January, 
1965 it will be seen that there has been a considerable upgrading of posts in 
the past 2 \ years. Broadly speaking, there are now 46% of officers on salaries 
of about £700-£l,100 per annum compared with 60% in 1962, 44% on salaries 
of between £1,100 and £1,500 per annum compared with 34% in 1962, and 10% 
on “ lettered ” and special scales ranging from about £1,500 to over £2,500 
per annum compared with 6% in 1962. We have more to say about salary 
structure in paras. 155 and 156. 

Staff Turnover 

149. In answering the Executive’s recent enquiries the 129 local authorities 
concerned reported the retirement or resignation of 468 Y.E.Os. (198 men and 
270 women) during the three years ended 31st December, 1964, though not all 
of these were lost to the Youth Employment Service; 168, or 36% went to other 
posts in the Service. During the same three years the authorities reported the 
engagement of 594 officers (285 men and 309 women), but not all of these came 
from outside the Service; 234 or nearly 40% were recruited from other posts 
in the Service, including clerical posts. Detailed analyses of staff turnover 
in the three years are given in the two tables in Appendix VI. In a few cases the 
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authorities were not able to indicate the destination of every officer who left 
their Service or the source of every officer they engaged, but the figures in the 
Appendix account for the majority. 

150. Of those who left the Youth Employment Service altogether the largest 
single category, nearly 30%, consisted of women who resigned for domestic 
reasons (for example, on marriage or maternity). The next largest group, just 
over 20 %, went over to teaching. 

151. Of those who were recruited from outside the Youth Employment Service 
the largest group, 24%, came direct from the full-time training courses at 
Lamorbey Park and Manchester, and the next largest group, 20%, came 
straight from full-time education at universities and colleges but without 
professional training as Y.E.Os. Recruits from industry came next, at 17% of 
the total intake from outside the Service. The intake from industry was more 
than three times the number of Y.E.Os. who left the Service' to take up posts in 
industry. Only 48 recruits came from the teaching profession, compared with 
the 64 Y.E.Os. who left to become teachers. 

152. We note that in the past three years the Service as a whole was able not 
only to replace its losses through retirement and resignation but also to fill 
most of the additional posts which were created during that period, though not 
without difficulty in some cases; we understand that vacant posts sometimes 
have to be advertised and readvertised several times before a sufficient field 
of suitable candidates is forthcoming. 

Future Needs and Problems 

153. It is estimated that just over 60 officers now in post are due to retire during 
the next five years. The figure suggests that losses by normal retirement are 
likely to continue at much the same rate as in the past three years, i.e. about 
12 per annum. Apart from retirements and the movement of staff to other posts 
within the Service, 259 officers left the Service in the past three years — an average 
of 87 per annum. Thus if the present rate of turnover continued the Service 
under local authorities would need an intake of about 100 new recruits a year 
solely to replace wastage without allowing for such further expansion of staff 
as may be necessary to meet the developments foreseen in this report. 

154. We have considered what practical steps could be taken not only to attract 
but also to retain officers within the Service and to keep the demand for new 
recruits within reasonable limits by reducing the high turnover experienced in 
recent years. 

155. As will be seen from para. 145 one of the staffing problems is the shortage 
of fully trained officers in the Service, and under present conditions it is difficult 
to convince new entrants, and their employing authorities, of the need for 
adequate training in the work of a Y.E.O. before or very soon after an appoint- 
ment to the Service is taken up for the first time. At present a candidate for a 
post of Y.E.O. is not required to have taken a training course in order to 
secure an appointment, and untrained staff’ continue to be appointed without 
subsequent secondment to a full-time training course. At the present time, also, 
there is no financial inducement for a person who is otherwise qualified for 
promotion throughout the local government salary grades to undertake a 
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full-time training course for Y.E.Os. These matters were pointed out in a 
memorandum issued by the Youth Employment Service Training Board early 
in 1964 to the local authority associations and other bodies represented on the 
Board. The memorandum went on to invite the associations and other bodies 
concerned to consider initiating action to secure: 

(a) that an officer who had satisfactorily completed a full-time course of 
training at a centre approved by the Training Board should be entitled to a 
salary differential which reflected his “ trained ” status; 

(b) that there should be a generally recognised basic salary scale for trained 
and qualified Y.E.Os.; 

(c) that local authorities should second for training suitable officers already 
employed in this Service. 

We welcome the initiative already taken by the Training Board. We fully 
endorse the suggestions made in its memorandum, and we should like to see 
them brought into general operation as soon as possible. 

156. It will be seen from Appendix VI that a considerable proportion of the 
total turnover of staff is due to the mobility of officers within the Service. This 
is not wholly a bad thing, as we recognise in paragraph 157. Some of this 
mobility is, however, attributable to the disparity of salary scales accorded 
by the different authorities to posts of comparable responsibility. For example, 
posts for which some authorities pay salaries on the grade APT I carry much 
the same duties and responsibilities as posts graded APT II or III by other 
authorities. These disparities are found not only between posts in the lower 
grades but extend also to posts in the middle and higher ranges of the salary 
scales quoted in Appendix V. Sometimes the grading of a particular post is 
determined not solely by reference to its duties and responsibilities but partly 
by the process of “ testing the market ” when the post is vacant and advertised. 
This disparity is one of the factors which have contributed to the considerable 
mobility of staff within the Service. Some movements of staff from one authority 
to another would be less likely to take place if there were a generally recognised 
parity of salary scales for posts of similar responsibility at the various levels 
throughout the Service. We appreciate that to secure a national salary structure 
for comparable posts in the Service would be a matter for negotiation and 
agreement by the appropriate Joint Councils under whose present agreements 
the grading of particular posts in the Youth Employment Service is largely left 
to the discretion of each local authority concerned, except as stated in para- 
graph 147. We therefore recommend that the Joint Councils should be invited 
to consider whether any action could be taken to reach national agreements on 
this matter. If this were possible we consider it would lead to a more reasonable 
stability of staffing than the Service has had hitherto. 

157. There are, however, some kinds of mobility which we certainly have no 
wish to discourage since they constitute the normal avenues to promotion within 
the Service for officers of proven ability. A local authority Y.E.O’s. prospects 
of advancement in his career are not confined to the authority in whose service 
he is employed at the moment, although some of the largest authorities have 
developed something like a careers structure within their own Service. He can 
also apply for posts of higher responsibility in the Youth Employment Service 
of other authorities whose vacancies are advertised nationally ; and this is the 
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usual road to advancement for the more ambitious Y.E.Os. and especially those 
employed by the smaller authorities. We are, therefore, pleased to learn that 
with the upgrading of numerous posts in recent years and the further creation 
of senior posts for which special qualifications and experience are required, 
the current trend is towards improving the career prospects of Y.E.Os. within 
the Service as a whole. 

158. We are not in a position to make a firm numerical forecast of the recruit- 
ment needs of the Service under local authorities as this will depend on factors 
which we are unable to assess, in particular the rate of development of careers 
work in schools and the consequent additional demands on the Service. The 
recent rate of progress would suggest that for the next few years an annual 
intake of at least 130 to 150 new Y.E.Os. will be needed to replace wastage 
due to retirement and resignations and to provide for the continued development 
of the Service. If however our report is acted upon with the vigour which we 
expect these figures may need revising upwards. 

-159. As to the possible sources of recruitment, we think it desirable that Y.E.Os. 
should continue to be drawn from a variety of sources, including some persons 
with previous experience in teaching, industry and commerce, other social 
services, and other branches of local government. This was the view of the 
Piercy Committee in 1951 (see para. 168); it was endorsed more recently by 
the Working Party under Sir Graham Savage (see para. 174); and the figures 
in paragraph 151 and Appendix VI show that a considerable proportion of the 
new recruits in the past three years came from these sources. From whatever 
source they come, new entrants should of course receive adequate professional 
training in the work of the Service. 

160. It seems to us that one possible source of recruitment in future might be 
found amongst suitably qualified married women who in middle life are ready to 
return to full-time or part-time employment and would be prepared to undertake 
an appropriate course of training or re-training as Y.E.Os. We hope that more 
thought will be given to this possibility both by the authorities with vacancies 

| to fill and also by the Training Board in considering the future training needs 
I of the Service. Nearly 50 % of the women Y.E.Os. who leave the Service do so 
| for marriage and other domestic reasons, and the time is coming when some of 
those who left the Service in earlier years, including some who were trained at 
Lamorbey Park, might be willing to return in either a full-time or a part-time 
capacity. 

MINISTRY OF LABOUR YOUTH EMPLOYMENT OFFICERS* 

161. The arrangements for recruiting Y.E.Os. to staff those areas in which the 
Youth Employment Service is operated by the Ministry of Labour are entirely 
different from those relating to areas where the Service is operated by the 
local education authority. 

* In the Ministry of Labour Service it is the normal practice for advice on the careers and 
training open to older and more able pupils to be the responsibility of specialist officers. 
They operate over wider areas than the local Youth Employment OfBce and are usually 
styled “ Careers Advisory Officers ”. All references to the Ministry’s Youth Employment 
Officers in paras. 161 to 166 and the Appendices include these specialist officers. 
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162. Ministry of Labour Y.E.Os. are recruited from officers already serving in the 
basic grade of the executive class (grade 5) in the Department in either a Regional 
Office or an Employment Exchange. Most of them will have started their Civil 
Service career in the clerical class normally after obtaining G.C.E. “ O ” levels. 
After a minimum period of five years in the clerical class they will have been 
promoted to the executive class. Others will be direct entrants to the executive 
class with G.C.E. “ A ” levels or in some cases with a university degree. 
(Eight of the Ministry’s Y.E.Os. in January, 1965 were graduates.) The national 
salary scale for Grade 5 officers is from £937 (at age 25) to £1,408 per annum. 

163. It is the responsibility of the Controller in the region concerned to select 
from among his grade 5 officers those who have suitable qualifications for the 
post of Y.E.O. The problem is one of selection and not one of recruitment. 
Notes of guidance have been issued to help Controllers in this task. These 
point out that officers chosen to be Y.E.Os. should normally have a good educa- 
tional background and previous departmental experience which has given 
them some knowledge of industrial conditions. They need a natural sympathy 
with young people and acceptable personal qualities for co-operating with 
headmasters, headmistresses and their staff as well as with employers and other 
responsible people in industry. Tact, self confidence and ability to speak in 
public are also desirable. While these are the qualifications to be looked for it 
may not be always possible to appoint only officers with such qualifications 
because of the conflicting demands for departmental staff. 

164. Once they are appointed Y.E.Os. they are expected to stay in post for four 
to five years. A survey carried out in January, 1965, showed that there were 
then 214 Ministry of Labour Y.E.Os. including 17 part-time ones. Of these 
70 had had over five years in the Youth Employment Service and 41 from three 
to five years. All but one of these officers were grade 5 but there was one senior 
post, a grade 4 officer, on a higher salary scale (£1,521 to £1,883). Further 
particulars of the age distribution, length of service, qualifications and training 
of the Ministry’s Y.E.Os. are given in the Appendices. 

165. After about five years the Ministry of Labour Y.E.O. will usually move on 
to other work either by promotion or transfer. His chances of promotion are 
those of any normal executive class officer and offer him the opportunity of 
rising to a salary scale of £2,000 to £3,000 or exceptionally even higher. The 
chances of a Y.E.O. remaining on youth employment work on promotion are, 
however, comparatively small. There are over 50 senior posts in the youth 
employment sections of the nine regional offices and at the C.Y.E.E’s. head- 
quarters. In appointing officers to these posts preference is given, so far as the 
exigencies of the service allow, to officers with previous experience as a practising 
Y.E.O. In the C.Y.E.E. at present there are 25 executive posts in various 
grades and of these 16 are filled by officers who have had previous experience 
of youth employment work at either regional or local level. 

166. We considered to what extent the present system of staffing in the 
Ministry’s Youth Employment Service hampers the creation of an efficient 
service. We were generally agreed that both the previous experience of Ministry 
of Labour Y.E.Os. in interviewing and placing and their knowledge of industry 
and occupations was of great value to them in their work as Y.E.Os. Like all 
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other Y E Os they need a thorough and caieful training in those techniques 
which distinguish the Youth Employment Service from the Ministry’s other 
employment services, and we deal with this aspect more fully in chapter IX, 
While however, a system which ensures a rotation of officers of similar back- 
ground and experience between youth employment and related employment 
fields has much to commend it, inevitably such an arrangement results to some 
extent in a service lacking in continuity of experience and thorough knowledge 
of youth employment work. It is unfortunate also that those who show the 
greatest flair for this work are likely to be promoted and so lost to the Youth 
Employment Service. It is true that they are available for filling posts on the 
staff of the C.Y.E.E. and its Regional Representatives, but we believe that the 
professional standards of the Ministry’s Service in the field could probably be 
enhanced by the introduction of a second tier of senior posts to be filled by 
experienced officers who have shown some particular competence for youth 
employment work. 



Chapter IX: Training of Youth Employment Officers 
and Inspection of the Youth Employment Service 

A. TRAINING 

167. We begin by reviewing briefly the development of the training arrange- 
ments for Y.E.Os. in order t,hat our subsequent proposals can be seen in perspec- 
tive. These deal separately with the training of Y.E.Os. employed by local 
authorities and the training of Ministry of Labour Y.E.Os., as to some extent 
different considerations apply. New entrants to the local authority Service are 
embarking on a career and they will not normally have had previous experience 
in this type of work. New entrants to the Ministry of Labour Service, however, 
will usually have had a number of years’ experience in the Employment Exchange 
Service and they are taking up their, duties as a Y.E.O. not indefinitely but for a 
relatively short period in the course of their total departmental career. 

The Background to the Present Position 

(a) The Piercy Committee and After 

168. As our starting point we take 1949 in which year the Minister of Labour 
and National Service appointed a Committee under the chairmanship of 
Lord Piercy to examine the recruitment and training of Y.E.Os. The Committee 
was mainly concerned with Y.E.Os. employed in local authority service and in 
their report published in 1951 they recommended that all such new entrants 
should receive a minimum of one year’s training. The Committee laid down 
certain minimum qualifications regarding age, educational requirements and 
employment experience which candidates for this training should be required 
to satisfy. After considering various methods of organising the training which 
they had recommended, the Committee came to the conclusion that it would be 
best to develop the courses which were already being provided for Y.E.Os. at 
the Kent Education Committee’s Centre in Lamorbey Park, Sidcup. The 
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Committee also recommended that a small Committee or Board should be set 
up to assist in the selection of candidates for these courses and the assessment 
of students’ work and to keep the arrangements for training under review. They 
thought that suitable arrangements should be made to ensure that there was 
adequate financial assistance, covering the cost of tuition and maintenance, to 
enable students to take these training courses. 

169. The Lamorbey Park courses had started in 1948 and included both practical 
and theoretical training. There was a full-time course of one academic year 
for the majority of students but, for those with a university qualification in social 
science or psychology, there was a shorter course of six months covering approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the full syllabus and including almost all the practical work. 
The courses at Lamorbey Park continue to provide a high standard of training 
both for those wishing to enter a local authority Youth Employment Service 
and also on secondment for suitable persons already employed by such authori- 
ties. The present syllabus of the full-time course is given in Appendix VIII. 

170. In addition for Y.E.Os. already employed in the Service who had received 
little or no formal training the Piercy Committee recommended that a short 
residential training course should be arranged annually on a national basis 
by the C.Y.E.E., and that short regional courses on particular aspects of the 
Service should be provided by groups of local authorities. 

171. So far as Ministry of Labour Y.E.Os. were concerned, the Committee 
hoped that the Ministry would have general regard to their recommendations 
concerning the qualifications and training of Y.E.Os., insofar as these were 
relevant to Ministry staff. 

172. Owing to the over-riding need for economy at the time of the publication 
of the P-iercy Committee Report the recommendations of the Committee were 
accepted in principle by the Government but it was not possible to take 
immediate action to implement them. Within the limits of the need for economy 
however some steps were taken to further Y.E.O. training. In 1953 the C.Y.E.E. 
instituted a number of five-day residential courses at various regional centres. 
These were primarily intended for Ministry of Labour officers engaged on 
youth employment work but local authorities were also invited to send Y.E.Os. 
The courses concentrated chiefly on the techniques of vocational guidance and 
included demonstration interviews and practical exercises in the interviewing 
and assessment of school leavers. These courses have continued ever since and 
in 1962 were extended to ten days. They have been of great value as they have 
enabled about 100 Y.E.Os. each year to receive some basic training. 

173. In accordance with the recommendation of the Piercy Committee the 
C.Y.E.E. instituted in 1955 a national residential course for recently appointed 
Y.E.Os. in co-operation with Birkbeck College, London. This course, which is 
held annually, lasts for four weeks and offers training facilities for 48 Y.E.Os. 
drawn in equal numbers from local authorities and the Ministry of Labour. 
The course is primarily practical, but also includes lectures and group discus- 
sions. An outline of the most recent course is given in Appendix IX. In 1964 
in addition to the usual course at Birkbeck College a similar course for 24 officers 
was held by the C.Y.E.E. in Scotland. 
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(b) The Youth Employment Service Training Board 

174 In 1959, as the proposals of the Piercy Committee had not been fully 
implemented,’ discussions again took place between the County Councils Asso- 
ciation the Association of Municipal Corporations, the Association of Education 
Committees and the London County Council. The outcome of this was the 
convening, by the Local Government Examinations Board, of a Working Party 
under the chairmanship of Sir Graham Savage to advise on the steps to be 
taken to provide adequate training facilities lor new and existing staff on the 
lines of the Piercy Report, as varied by subsequent discussions. The Working 
Party, whose Report was issued in 1960, recommended that in accordance with 
the proposals of the Piercy Committee a Training Board should be set up to 
review and advise on the recruitment and training of Y .E.Os. in local authority 
service. As a result of this recommendation, the Youth Employment Service 
Training Board was established in 1961, and consists of representatives of the 
employing authorities (England, Wales and Scotland), the Local Government 
Examinations Board, the Central Youth Employment Executive, the Institute 
of Youth Employment Officers, the National and Local Government Officers’ 
Association and the training institutions. 

175. The Training Board has since been actively engaged in surveying the needs 
of the Service, expanding the training facilities, examining the standards of 
entry to, and the content of, the full-time training courses, and reviewing the 
qualifying procedures. In 1962 the Training Board secured the co-operation of 
the Manchester Education Authority in establishing a full-time training course 
in the Manchester College of Commerce on the lines of that already provided at 
Lamorbey Park, with 20 places immediately available and the capacity to 
expand to 40 on demand. With the facilities at Lamorbey Park, therefore, 60 
training places have been available for use since September, 1962, and this 
number is planned to become 80 from September, 1965. With the co-operation 
of the two training centres, the Training Board co-ordinates publicity, acts as a 
clearing house for admissions, and is represented on the respective selection 
panels. The Training Board has also been concerned to promote short training 
courses for serving officers and over the last three years six such courses have 
been held at Lamorbey Park and Manchester. The Training Board is at present 
considering ways to increase the number of short training courses particularly 
for those officers who have had no formal training. 

176. The Training Board and the Institute of Youth Employment Officers were 
also anxious that courses for Principal Y.E.Os. should be arranged, which would 
widen their appreciation of some of the fundamental problems facing the 
Service and develop their general administrative capacity as senior members of the 
local government service. In consultation with the Training Board, tire C.Y.E.E. 
has inaugurated a series of residential study conferences for Principal Y.E.Os., 
the first of which was held in January, 1965. 

(c) The New Scheme for Ministry Y.E.Os. 

177. To turn now to the Ministry’s Y.E.Os., since 1955 it had been the aim that 
newly-appointed officers should receive the four-week Birkbeck course held in 
tfte autumn, and that those who were appointed more than six months before the 
next Birkbeck course should as far as possible attend one of the shorter regional 
courses. In practice these arrangements gave rise to a number of difficulties. 
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Some Y.E.Os. attended both a short course and a Birkbeck course; this involved 
a certain duplication of training. On the other hand, other Y.E.Os. were in 
post for some time before being trained or received no training. Accordingly in 
1964 the Ministry reviewed its training arrangements and adopted a revised 
scheme of training which was put into operation in 1965. Under the new 
scheme Ministry of Labour Y.E.Os. will receive a total of three months training 
divided as follows. Before taking up their appointment, they will have a week’s 
introductory course followed by four weeks planned training on the job work- 
ing beside an experienced Y.E.O. As soon as possible after taking up appoint- 
ment they will attend a four-week Birkbeck College course followed within 
six months by a two-week advanced course at a regional centre. Finally, three 
to six months later, each officer will have a short period of tutorial supervision 
by an inspector from the C.Y.E.E. It is intended that all Y.E.Os. appointed 
after 1st January, 1965 shall have the full training programme as outlined 
above. 

(d) The Current Programme 

178. At this point it will be convenient to list the training courses for Y.E.Os. 
in the current year. Forty students at Lamorbey Park and 20 students at 
Manchester are taking the one-year course. The C.Y.E.E. are holding the 
annual four-week course at Birkbeck College for 48 students and a second 
similar course for half this number at the start of 1966. In addition the C.Y.E.E. 
are holding during 1965 2 two-week basic training courses for new entrants, 
2 two-week courses for experienced Y.E.Os., 3 one-week study conferences for 
Principal Y.E.Os., and a two-week advanced course for Ministry Y.E.Os. 
(see para. 177). These courses vary from 18 to 24 students. To these should 
be added 3 one-week courses for experienced Y.E.Os. being run at Lamorbey 
Park and Manchester as well as a number of short courses organised by local 
education authorities for their own staff. 

(e) Training Received by Existing Staff 

179. To help us to assess the extent of the gap between the training needs of 
the Service and the training so far provided the C.Y.E.E. carried out the survey 
to which we referred in the previous chapter. This showed that of the 1,279 
officers in post in the local authority service on 1st January, 1965, 227 had 
attended the training courses at Lamorbey Park and Manchester; a further 
136 the C.Y.E.E. course at Birkbeck College (119), or in Scotland (17), a further 
396 one of the C.Y.E.E. short courses, a further 272 a formal training course 
organised by a local authority, leaving some 250 officers who have not received 
any formal training. 

180. As regards Ministry Y.E.Os., of the 214 Y.E.Os. in post on the same date 
140 had attended the four-week course at Birkbeck College (133) or in Scotland 
(7); of the remainder all but two had attended C.Y.E.E. short courses. 

The Need for Further Action 

(a) New Entrants to Local Authority Service 

181. Against this background and in the light of the results of the survey we 
have considered what more should be done to improve the training of Y.E.Os. 
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Si“pp»i«»»t i . Y.E.O. We recognise that this is .o. 
able- at oresent the number of recruits coming forward to take these courses is 
Sufficient to meet the needs of the Service. We are however encouraged by 
the substantial increase which has taken place in recent years in the numbers 
tSing these courses; since the establishment of the Youth Employment Service 
Training Board in 1961 the total has increased by approximately 50 / a and is 
continuing to rise. Even so, the 80 places loca i 

will still fall short of the total recruitment needs of the Service 
authorities, which we estimate at about a minimum of 130 to 150 new entrants 
per annum (see Chapter VIII, para. 158). We would therefore ask the C.Y.E.E. 
to teep in close touch with our Council and the Youth Employment Service 
Training Board with a view to advising the Minister to name the earliest possible 
date after which all new Y.E.Os. will be required to have received the full-time 
training course. (We are informed that the Minister would need to seek powers 
enabling him to make such a requirement— see Chapter XIII, para. 254 and 
we so recommend.) 

183. In order to hasten this time everything possible must be done to encourage 
Y.E.Os. to attend Lamorbey Park or Manchester on a voluntary basis. We 
have considered whether more could be done to this end. 



184. Last year the courses at both Lamorbey Park and Manchester were fully 
subscribed. It is obviously essential that there should be enough places 
available for all suitable applicants and, as already stated, there are plans 
to increase the number of places at Manchester this autumn from 20 to 40. 
We feel sure that the Youth Employment Service Training Board will keep a 
close watch on the situation and will take any necessary action to ensure that 
the provision of training facilities keeps pace with the demand. At present 
proportionately fewer Y.E.Os. from Scotland have attended a full-time training 
course. This may in part be due to a reluctance to attend courses as far afield 
as Manchester, and even more so, Kent; the possibility of establishing a third 
training centre in Scotland deserves consideration. 



185. It is essential that no prospective Y.E.O. should be debarred from taking 
;a training course of this kind because of financial difficulties. Graduates who 
go straight to a training course after three years at university are usually eligible 
for a further education award from the local authority. For the minority who 
cannot get such assistance the Ministry of Labour is prepared to make an 
award covering the cost of tuition and maintenance according to need ; although 
the number of such awards is limited to five, they have not all been taken up in 
recent years. This would suggest that inability to secure a grant is not signifi- 
cantly impeding recruitment. On the other hand, it has been suggested that some 
who are considering the course may choose other careers because of doubts as 
to whether the necessary grant from a local education authority or the Ministry 
will be forthcoming. We do not know whether or not this is a large problem 
and we think that the training institutions at Lamorbey Park and Manchester 
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should obtain information on the extent to which doubts about financial 
support are proving a deterrent to recruitment so that, if necessary, consideration 
may be given to the best means to overcome this. 

186. Of no less importance for encouraging more prospective Y.E.Os. to attend 
these courses is the need for a financial incentive to become a fully trained 
Y.E.O. We have already dealt with this point in Chapter VIII, paragraph 155. 

(b) Secondment of Existing Officers 

187. As we have mentioned, the courses at Lamorbey Park and Manchester are 
open not only to prospective Y.E.Os. but also, on secondment, to officers 
already in post. Here too it is important that difficulties in the way of second- 
ment should be removed or alleviated to the greatest possible extent. We 
understand that with this end in view the Ministry of Labour have since 1960 
been willing to pay the employing authority 75 % grant on the salary and tuition 
fees of the officer seconded and also on the salary of an officer employed to 
replace him during his absence on the course. In addition the Ministry are 
prepared to pay grant on necessary additional expenditure incurred by Y.E.Os. 
as a result of attendance at these courses. 

188. Secondment undoubtedly raises difficulties for the smaller authority which 
is unwilling to lose the services of a Y.E.O. for a year because, even though 
the Ministry will pay grant on the salary of a replacement, it is often impossible 
for the authority to find a suitable person to take over the duties. This difficulty 
could be overcome if groups of local authorities employed one or two super- 
numerary staff to enable the work of a seconded Y .E.O. to be carried out during 
his absence. We understand that the Training Board is exploring the possibility 
of some arrangements on these lines and that the Ministry is prepared to provide 
the necessary financial support through the normal grant arrangements. We 
hope that this idea will be pursued vigorously. 

(c) Trainee Posts 

189. Another method of facilitating attendance at these courses is , for the 
C.Y.E.E. to approve a certain number of trainee posts in an authority’s estab- 
lishment over and above the approved complement in order to allow the persons 
recruited for those posts to be seconded as soon as possible for a year s training. 
This has already been done in a few cases and this practice could very well be 
extended. 

(d) The Backlog of Untrained Officers 

190. There remains the problem of the very large number of Y.E.Os., who have 
not had the benefit of a course at Lamorbey Park or Manchester and have not 
attended the four-week course at Birkbeck College. These officers range from 
recent entrants to the Service to highly experienced and efficient Y.E.Os. who 
have acquired their skill on the job, and their training needs accordingly vary. 
We consider that as an interim measure all untrained new entrants should 
receive at least a four weeks’ course of training as soon as possible after appoint- 
ment and we believe that all officers, however experienced, would benefit from 
a short course of intensive training which would bring them up-to-date on 
current counselling techniques. While we are glad to note the steps which the 
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C.Y.E.E. and the Youth Employment Service Training Board are taking to 
increase the amount of short-course training, we do not consider that present 
tr ainin g plans are on a large enough scale to reduce the backlog of insufficiently 
trained Y.E.Os. as rapidly as is desirable. We think that the present facilities 
for such training should be expanded and we hope that this will be treated 
as a matter of urgency. 



(e) Courses Arranged by Local Authorities 

191 In addition to training initiated through the Youth Employment Service 
Training Board or arranged by the C.Y.E.E. there is also considerable scope 
for the development of systematic training organised by local education 
authorities for their own staff. Some of such training can be given by personal 
supervision by experienced Y.E.Os. but there is also need for courses of planned 
training arranged on a full-time or part-time basis. Some authorities, parti- 
cularly larger ones, have set an excellent example in this matter and we should 
like to see their lead followed by many other authorities. In organising such 
courses local education authorities can with advantage draw on the resources 
of their further education institutions, either individually or working through 
the Regional Advisory Councils for Further Education. The provision of 
training is another field in which the small authority is inevitably at a dis- 
advantage compared with the large one but here, as in other matters, there are 
opportunities for combined action to be taken. 



(f) Ministry Y.E.Os. 

192. As regards Ministry of Labour Y.E.Os., we were interested to note the new 
arrangements for training outlined in paragraph 177. We hope that this scheme 
will ensure that all Y.E.Os. appointed by the Ministry after 1st January, 1965 
receive the full course of three months’ training. Having regard to the previous 
Employment Exchange training and experience of the great majority of Ministry 
of Labour Y.E.Os. we consider that the arrangements now proposed are 
reasonably satisfactory but we think that they should be kept under close 
review to see whether they are in fact fulfilling expectations. 



(g) Occupational Study Groups 

\ 193. In Chapter III we have stressed the need for Y.E.Os. to deepen their 

knowledge of the requirements of occupations by such methods as job studies . 
and visits to employers. While individual study will always remain the principal 
way of obtaining such knowledge, we believe that much would be gained by 
Y.E.Os. joining together in study groups under expert supervision to study in 
depth the structure and occupations of particular industries. The Regional 
Offices of the Ministry of Labour are obviously well placed to organise such 
study groups in view of their knowledge of, and contacts with, industry. We are 
glad to know that the Ministry are considering proposals for improving the 
facilities for this form of training which is extended to local authority as well 
as Ministry Y.E.Os. We hope that the provision will be expanded to cover the 
large numbers of Y.E.Os. who need this training. 

(h) Joint Training 

194. Another question to which we gave attention was the possibility of Y.E.Os. 
being trained in establishments in which others preparing for cognate profes- 
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sions — such as teaching, youth service, social case work and personnel manage- 
ment — are also being trained. Such joint training would have certain advantages. 
It would widen the Y.E.O’s. horizon to be trained alongside other professional 
workers and to gain an insight into the work of services related to his own; 
joint training would also ensure that the working of the Youth Employment 
Service was better understood by other social workers than is always the case 
at present ; and it would provide the Y.E.O. with a stepping-stone which might 
be useful later on if he wished to leave the Service and transfer to work in a 
related field. Much of the evidence we received supported the idea of joint 
training. 

195. Some universities already provide courses covering the common core of 
background studies which constitute part of the training for professional work 
in a number of related fields. We believe that there is scope both in universities 
and in further education colleges for the development of more courses of this 
kind and that part of the training needed by Y.E.Os. might well be taken in this 
way. While, however, the general background to a Y.E.O’s. work has much in 
common with that of the teacher, the personnel officer, the youth leader and 
the social worker, he is also to a large extent following an approach and u sing 
skills which are essentially different from theirs. Thus, without ruling out the 
possibility of joint training in matters which are common to the Youth Employ- 
ment Service and kindred fields, we are convinced that it would still be necessary 
to provide Y.E.Os. with a separate course of training in the theory and practice 
specific to their own profession. 

196. Quite apart from the question of joint training for new entrants, we consider 
that there is an increasing need for those working together in related social 
services in the field to meet for short courses or conferences in order to exchange 
ideas, discuss common problems and explore methods of fruitful collaboration. 
We believe that Y.E.Os. would have much to gain and to contribute by parti- 
cipating in such activities. 

(i) The Training of Clerical Staff 

197. So far we have dealt exclusively with the training of Y.E.Os. Of no less 
importance is the training of their supporting staff, including employment 
assistants who, under the Y.E.O’s. supervision, do a considerable amount of 
the work on such matters as National Insurance, the preparation of statistical 
returns and some aspects of placing. Only if this work is efficiently organised 
and carried out by supporting staff is the Y.E.O. in a position to devote sufficient 
time to his professional duties. Much of this training can be effectively given 
under personal supervision on the job, but there is also a place for formal train- 
ing. At present such training is provided by the Regional Offices of the Ministry 
of Labour and by certain local education authorities. All the Regional Offices 
hold courses in National Insurance work some of which are designed specifically 
to meet the needs of local education authority staff. Some Regional Offices 
too hold training courses in placing work. The content of these courses, which 
normally last for two to three days, varies from region to region but normally 
consists of lectures interspersed with practical exercises (the programme of a 
typical course is given in Appendix X). Some local education authorities 
arrange their own courses for clerical staff and these vary in length from half- 
day courses to residential courses of two to three days. Topics discussed also 
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vary but nearly always include placing and interviewing. Few authorities g.ve 
training 1 in National Insurance work. Occasional courses have ffiso been 
arranged in co-operation with a further education establishment. We attach 
considerable importance to the training of clerical staff. We should like to 
see it placed on a more regular basis and intensified. 



B. INSPECTION OF THE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

198. As recommended by the Ince Committee in 1945 the Central Youth 
Employment Executive has a team of inspectors whose functions are to keep 
fte Executive informed about the state of the Service in both local authority 
and Ministry areas and to assist in raising the standard of the Service generally 
The inspectors give much of their time to examining and reporting on the work 
of the Service in the field; this is a joint operation in which the C.Y.E.E. 
inspectors work in association with H.M. Inspectors of Schools whose co- 
operation is most valuable. The inspectorate also plays a prominent part in 
the training of Y.E.Os. in co-operation with the Executive s psychologists. 



199. Examination of the local Service is of two kinds. First, there is the formal 
inspection which is conducted in stages spread over several months and is 
summed up in a full report of the inspectors’ findings, including their recom- 
mendations on the action necessary to remedy deficiencies and promote turther 
development. Secondly, there is the short informal visit to follow up the 
recommendations made after a full inspection or to examine a specific local 
problem which requires an early solution. The findings of informal visits are 
not issued in formal reports but are followed through in discussion or corres- 
pondence with the local authority concerned or the Ministry, as the case may be. 



200. Through regular inspection of the Service over the past fifteen years 
much has been done to ensure the maintenance of common minimum standards 
of efficiency, to effect improvements in staffing and premises, to promote 
closer co-operation between the Service and the schools, and to encourage 
Y.E.Os. to strengthen their contacts with industry. In recent years, however, 
there has been a change of emphasis in the work of the inspectorate. While 
still maintaining an essential minimum of regular full inspections, the inspectors 
are spending more time in other less formal contacts with officers in the field. 
For example, they take an increasing part in the training of Y.E.Os. ; they are 
joining in local conferences of teachers and Y.E.Os.; and they are frequently 
called upon to advise informally on particular local problems of staffing 
and organisation as they arise. We welcome the development of this more 
advisory or 1 pastoral ’ approach by the inspectors and we should like to see it 
carried further. We recognise that a certain amount of formal inspection will 
still be necessary; but, on the assumption that systematic appraisal of the detailed 
work of the Service and its individual officers throughout a local education 
authority’s area can be regarded as one of the normal responsibilities of its 
Principal Y.E.O., we think the time has come when the help of the C.Y.E.E. 
inspectorate should be more often available in a consultant capacity, particularly 
when problems concerning the development of the local Service are under 
consideration. 



201. The C.Y.E.E. has a staff of seven inspectors one of whom is seconded to 
the inspectorate from the Youth Employment Service of a local education 
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authority. The inspectors co-operate with the Executive’s two Senior Psycholo- 
gists in running training courses for Y.E.Os. In both fields — inspection and 
training — the work is expanding and it will he necessary to keep the staffing 
under review. 



Chapter X : Case Loads 

202. For the purpose of assessing the staffing needs of the Youth Employment 
Service it is desirable to have some kind of yardstick which is equally applicable 
to all areas and can be used for drawing comparisons between the staffing 
position in one area and another. It is no easy matter to devise a common 
method of measuring case loads which does full justice to all aspects of the 
work. One difficulty arises from the uneven development of the Service from 
area to area and indeed from school to school. What is a reasonable load in 
one area, where the development of the Service has not yet proceeded much 
beyond the required minimum standards, may be too heavy a load in another 
area where the work has been developed in much greater depth. 

203. Another difficulty is to define what is meant by an individual ‘ case ’. 
For a long time it was customary in youth employment circles to relate an 
officer’s case load to the number of school-leavers in his area. This is no longer 
satisfactory, (a) because a considerable proportion of the Y.E.O’s. advisory 
work is now with young people who, after receiving advice, may decide not to 
leave school in the near future, and (b) because the growing but variable trends 
towards the voluntary extension of school life make it increasingly difficult to 
forecast the number of school-leavers in a given period or area. There are also 
wide local variations in the amount of time which an officer gives to helping 
schools and maintaining contacts with industry, as distinct from assisting 
individual boys and girls. 

204. In assessing the work loads of the Service the total number of young 
persons reaching the age of 15 in a given year and area is a convenient starting 
point. It is recognised that the number of 15 year olds is by no means an 
exact measurement of a Y.E.O’s. total load of work; much of his work is with 
young people of 13-14 and 16-18 plus; while some of those aged 15 may not be 
in the closest touch with the Service at that age. It is, however, a readily 
ascertainable figure in all areas ; it is a reliable pointer to the potential field of 
a Y.E.O’s. work; and it provides a common basis for comparisons between the 
total size of the job to be done in different areas and years. When, for a parti- 
cular area and year, the number of persons reaching the age of 15 is divided by 
the number of Y.E.Os. the resulting ratio indicates that in that area and year 
there is one Y.E.O. for every X hundreds of 15 year olds. This ratio is then 
taken as an indication of the average work load per Y.E.O., and while it is 
usually called the ‘ case load ’ it is generally understood that, for the reasons 
already explained, the term ‘ case ’ is being used notionally. In calculating this 
ratio it is the practice of the C.Y.E.E. to reduce the number of Y.E.Os. by the 
number of officers engaged mainly or partly on administrative as distinct from 
advisory duties. This produces a higher case load but is more realistic. 
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205. This approach to the measurement of case loads on the basis of a staffing 
ratio is now increasingly adopted by those concerned with the staffing of the 
Service in local authority areas. We have therefore followed it in this chapter 
of our report. 

206. We were informed by the C.Y.E.E. that with a steady build-up in the number 
of Y.E.Os. coupled with fluctuations in the numbers of young people reaching 
the age of 15, there had been marked changes in the average case load per 
officer in recent years. We consider first the national position. The basic figures 
are given in the following table, which relates to the Service as a whole, i.e. 
under local authorities and under the Ministry. 



Date 


Number of 
young persons 
reaching 
age 15 


Number of Y.E.Os. 


Average case 
load per 
Y.E.O. in 
col. (4) 


Total number 
of posts 


Number mainly 
employed on 
advisory work 


CD 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


1956 


612,000 


914 


837 


731 


April 1961 


858,000 


1,360 


1,242 


691 


„ 1962 


929,000 


1,385 


1,265 


734 


„ 1963 


821,000 


1,453 


1,328 


618 


„ 1964 


780,000 


1,523 


1,392 


560 


„ 1965 


759,000* 


1,557 


1,423 


533 



207. We took 1956 as our starting point because it was immediately before the 
war-time and post-war rise in the birth-rate began to affect the number of young 
people attaining the age of 15 which reached its maximum in 1962. The table 
shows that despite a substantial increase in staff between 1956 and 1962 the 
total staffing of the Service in that period no more than kept pace with the 
rise in the number of young people within its field; the average case load in 
1962 was still just over 730 as it was in 1956. Since 1962, however, staff numbers 
have continued to increase while the numbers of young people have been falling. 
Consequently there has recently been a substantial drop in the average case 
load from 734 in April 1962 to 533 three years later. 

208. Turning from the national to the local position, we found that in particular 
areas the case load per officer showed wide deviations from the national average. 
Of the 129 local education authorities administering the Service in 1964j, 44 
then had case loads approximating to the national average of 500-600; another 
58 were below 500 — mostly between 400 and 500; and the remaining 27 were 
above 600. 

209. The 58 authorities with case loads below 500 included many of the largest 
authorities whose Service is so well developed that a more generous staffing 
ratio is fully justified. The 58 also included some authorities with considerable 

ia. aura ^ areas - The Service in these areas has special problems arising from such 

p factors as the number of part-time sub-offices to be manned, the amount of time 

PP spent by the officers in travelling, and the limited employment opportunities 

* Estimates of the numbers of persons reaching the age of 15 in the years 1966 to 1977 are 
given in Appendix II. 

t Detailed figures for 1965 were received too late for consideration by the Working Party. 
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for young people. For these reasons the officers in these areas need a lighter 
case load than their colleagues in the more compact urban areas. 

210. Of the 27 local education authorities with case loads above 600 in April 
1964 about one-third were authorities whose Service is on such a small scale, in 
terms of the number of young people to be served, that an extra post of Y.E.O. 
at a time when the number of school-leavers is declining would bring the case 
load appreciably below 500:1 in 1965 and lower still thereafter; and there are 
no special circumstances to justify unusually low case loads in these particular 
areas. For another one-third of the 27 authorities the staffing of the Service 
had been under review since April 1964 and additional posts were already 
approved or proposed. There remained a very small minority of less than ten 
authorities with high case loads of 650 or more, and we were informed that 
arrangements were being made for the staffing position in these areas to be 
examined by the C.Y.E.E. inspectors within the next few months. 

211. In areas where the Service is operated by the Ministry, staff needs are 
generally determined by direct assessment of the time needed to cover all of 
the activities which the Y.E.O. is required to undertake. As a check, case loads 
are also calculated, and local variations occur similar to those in areas where 
the Service is under local authorities. Taking the Ministry’s Service as a whole 
the average case load per officer was around 550-560 in April 1964 and has since 
fallen to about 520. But in areas where the Ministry is providing the Service 
it is normally based on the area of an Employment Exchange or a small group 
of Exchanges. From the youth employment standpoint these tend to constitute 
relatively small areas. Consequently the Ministry is frequently faced with the 
staffing problems of the small unit, to which we have already referred in the 
previous paragraph, i.e., there are some areas in which the case load is above 
the average but the assignment of an additional officer would result in a case 
load too far below the average. There are other areas in which the case load is 
already relatively light, numerically speaking, but is justified by the special 
problems of providing the Service in a predominantly rural area. 

212. We were pleased to learn of the marked general trend towards lower case 
loads in the past three years. We are not altogether convinced, however, that 
the present staffing ratio, based largely on the numbers of young people reaching 
the age of 1 5, will continue to be a sufficiently flexible instrument for the assess- 
ment of staffing needs at a time when the work of the Y.E.O. is changing in 
response to the developments in education and industry referred to in our terms 
of reference. The number of young people to be dealt with as individuals will 
always be an important factor in the measurement of work loads, but looking 
to the future we foresee that an increasing proportion of a Y.E.O’s. working 
year will be occupied in helping schools as distinct from individual boys and 
girls and in developing closer contacts with industrial, commercial and further 
education establishments. This important side of his work is not closely related 
to the number of young people aged 15, or indeed at any other point within the 
total age span of the Service. We are therefore of the opinion that one of the 
issues now facing the Service is the need to devise a new approach to the assess- 
ment of staffing needs. A predominantly numerical approach, largely based on 
‘ counting heads may have served well enough in the past, but it seems to 
us that a more sophisticated approach would be better suited to the new demands 
which are likely to be made on the Service in the next few years. 
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213 We understand that the Central Youth Employment Executive are examin- 
ing this problem. We foresee that their enquiries will show that in some areas 
2 SeAfce is already in need of extra staff to meet 

officers’ time We are, however, also convinced that in order to give ettect to 
°he recommendations in this report the progressive build-up of the staff which 
has beenTfeature of recent years shouldbe continued. We therefore recommend 
that staffing needs should be kept regularly under review and, since adequate 
teffffig is crucial to the effective operation of the Service, we trust that all 
concerned, both locally and centrally, will ensure that the necessary provision 
is forthcoming. 

214 In assessing the staffing needs of the Service due weight must be given to 
the most efficient use of manpower. Y.E.Os. hold appointments m *e admini- 
strative, professional and technical grades of local government service oi the 
executive class in the Ministry of Labour. It is important that each officer 
should be used as fully as possible on work appropriate to his grade, 
qualifications and training. We understand that this is not always so at present 
It is not uncommon for inspection reports to criticise the organisation and 
staffing of a local Service on the ground that its Y.E.Os. spend too much of their 
time on non-professional and clerical duties; and this criticism is supported by 
the recent enquiry into how a sample of Y.E.Os. spend their time (see Chapter 
VII, para. 133 (4)). 

215. To meet this problem some local education authorities have introduced 
what may be termed a sub-professional class of “ employment assistants , 
whose function is to help with placing and to relieve the Y.E.O. of such matters 
as the preparation of statistical returns, the arrangement of works visits by 
school children (where this is done on behalf of schools), the day to day oyer- 
sight of National Insurance work, the initial collection of material for meetings 
of Youth Employment Committees, and various other routine tasks with which 
Y.E.Os. are too often encumbered to the detriment of their major activities 
outside the office. In a large office the senior employment assistant may in fact 
be fulfilling the role of office manager under the general oversight of the Y.E.O. 
in charge of the office. 

216. In the interests of efficient organisation and the economical use of staff 
we should like to see this practice of delegating non-professional duties to 
appropriately graded and suitably trained members of the clerical establishment 
more generally adopted throughout the Service. For the same reason Y.E.Os. 
should be encouraged so far as practicable to plan their programmes of work 
in the schools for a year ahead ; this has been facilitated by the pattern of school- 
leaving dates introduced by the Education Act 1962; and it will become more 
than ever desirable as the Service is drawn increasingly into activities on 
* Newsom ’ and ‘ Brunton ’ lines. Such advance planning is essential if the 
discontinuity inherent in a Y.E.O’s. work is to be reduced to a minimum, and if 
the tension which is sometimes felt between the counselling and industrial sides 
of his job is to be avoided. We know that the importance of delegation and 
planning is stressed during inspections of the Service. We hope that it will 
also be emphasised in the study conferences which have now been started for 
Principal Y.E.Os. 

217. It is important to reduce the amount of unproductive time spent in 
travelling between offices and schools. We were surprised to learn how many 
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Y.E.Os. have to use public transport and we believe that in many cases this 
represents an uneconomic use of their time. This would be avoided if the practice 
of authorising Y.E.Os. to receive car users’ allowances was universally adopted. 



Chapter XI : Premises 

218. At the beginning of 1965 the Youth Employment Service had a total of 
1,121 local offices, of which 735 were full-time offices and 386 were open to 
the public only on certain days of the week. Just over three quarters of the total 
were owned or rented by local education authorities administering the Service, 
and nearly one quarter were provided and maintained by the Ministry of 
Public Building and Works in those areas where the Ministry of Labour runs 
the Service. 

219. The provision of premises has had a somewhat chequered history since the 
reorganisation of the Service in 1948-50. We deal first with the problems which 
have confronted the local education authorities. Of the 129 authorities who in 
1948 exercised the option to administer the Service as many as 63 had not done 
so previously. These authorities were therefore faced with the immediate 
problem of finding local offices for the Service at a time when the post-war 
shortage of premises was particularly severe and when prior demands on the 
resources of the construction industry made it almost impossible to have new 
offices built. In some areas the problem of finding suitable premises proved 
even more intractable than that of obtaining suitable staff. In the event, many 
of the authorities concerned had to inaugurate their new Service in premises 
which were somewhat below a reasonable standard in hope of being able to 
improve them later, or of finding more satisfactory accommodation when the 
immediate post-war scramble for buildings had abated. 

220. These problems were not confined to the 63 authorities which took over the 
Service for the first time in 1948-50. At that time some of the “ older ” 
authorities were expanding their Service under revised schemes; and some were 
still using premises which had been acquired in the years of heavy unemploy- 
ment between the wars and these offices were not always suited to the post- 
1948 functions of the Service. 

221. Thus, in circumstances largely beyond its control, the Service as reorganised 
after the 1948 Act got off to a less than satisfactory start as far as premises were 
concerned, and it was apparent that in the circumstances then prevailing it 
would be some time before most of the inadequacies could be remedied. 

222. For a time, also, there was uncertainty about the possibility of imple- 
menting a recommendation of the Ince Committee. The Committee s main 
recommendation concerning premises, following a suggestion covered by its 
terms of reference, was that in appropriate cases offices of the Youth Employ- 
ment Service, whether operated by education authorities or by the Ministry, 
should be accommodated in County Colleges. Until it became clear that County 
Colleges as such were unlikely to materialise in the near future there was not 
unnaturally a tendency to postpone plans involving radical improvements to 
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existing accommodation. and from the early 1950’s 

not allowed to influence the ! » sometimes on their own initiative and 
onwards local 4 S >’ recommendations, have given increasing 

""providing the existing 
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alternative accommodation. 

. ■ „f i qfis 57 offices had been rehoused 

223. In the last five years, to the beginning ’ 

as follows: 

15 in new office blocks, 

9 in purpose-built Youth Employment Offices, 

17 in colleges of further education, . 

12 in new buildings shared with other local services (e.g. libraries, civic 
centres, youth centres), 

4 in premises adapted as Youth Employment Offices. 

, , J „„r,rnved for rehousing 40 other offices, including 

and eight in purpose-built prem^wffile 
1/ m colleges ui rvffires with new accommodation are 

Ll“n Verities concerned.* 

2 24. Apart fre ° m thout 

adaptations^ improvements or the 'refurnishing of their existing Youth Employ- 
ment Offices. 

225 So far we have referred to the position in areas where the Service is provided 
bv local authorities. In areas where the Ministry operates the Service the Youth 
Employment Office is normally housed as a separate entity within the Employ- 
ment Exchange. In a few areas, though these are exceptional, the Youth Employ- 
ment Office if in another building which may also house other departments of 
the Exchange. As indicated at the beginning of this chapter buildings occupied 
by the Ministry of Labour are provided and maintained by the ' Ministry _ of 
Public Building and Works and conform to certain general standards of layout, 
furnishing and decoration which apply to government offices open to the public. 
Action to remedy defective premises and to effect further improvements is a 
continuing process, but it is sometimes difficult to obtain alternative accommoda- 
tion when the siting of an office is unsuitable. On siting, we were informed that 
the plans for new colleges of further education in some areas might include provi- 
sion for the Youth Employment Office to be housed within the college instead 
of in the Employment Exchange but remaining under the Ministry’s management. 
We hope that any such proposals will be favourably considered by the Ministry. 

* The capital charges and current expenditure incurred by a local education authority in 
providing and maintaining premises for its Youth Employment Service are grant aided by 
the Ministry of Labour under the Youth Employment Service (Administrative Expenses) 
Regulations 1948. Where the Service is housed in a college of further education or in 
buildings shared with other local authority services, the grant is payable on an agreed 
apportionment of the authority’s expenditure for the building concerned. 
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226. We fully appreciate that much has already been done, both by the 
local education authorities and by the Ministry, to improve the offices in which 
the Service is housed. Even so, we understand that inspection reports continue 
to show the need for further improvement in some areas, e.g. in such matters as 
the provision of more facilities for private interviews, better accommodation 
for the reception of callers, the general attractiveness of the premises, outside 
as well as inside the office. Some offices are still so dingy or so badly sited that 
they fail to attract many of the young people (and their parents) whom the 
Service would wish to reach; and they make a poor impression on employers. 
We recognise that in most cases those responsible are conscious of this and, 
wherever possible, are taking steps to improve matters. We recommend that 
they be given every encouragement and the necessary financial support for 
such efforts. Young people are growing accustomed to high standards of 
accommodation in new schools, youth centres, colleges of further education 
and other public buildings. It is therefore important that the Youth Employment 
Service should deal with them in attractive, well-appointed and conveniently 
situated premises. This might well be a significant factor in encouraging more 
young people to visit the offices, particularly for follow-up purposes. 

227. There is one other matter in connection with premises to which we would 
call attention. In some towns there are two youth employment offices within 
easy reach of one another. For instance, in a county town there may be one 
office belonging to the county borough and another, not far away, belonging to 
the county council (or the Ministry) and serving the “ fringe ” area of the 
county town. For some purposes (e.g. for placing) some young people, parents 
and employers may have to visit both offices. We are pleased to know that in 
some places, where this was so, the two offices have now been brought together 
in the same premises which are occupied jointly by the two authorities concerned, 
or by an authority and the Ministry, as the case may be. We should like to see 
this practice extended to other areas where a similar situation exists. 



Chapter XII : Youth Employment Committees 

228. We very gladly acknowledge the valuable contribution to the work of the 
Service which is being made by all those who serve voluntarily on its local 
Youth Employment Committees throughout the country. The general con- 
stitution and functions of these Committees are defined in the local education 
authorities’ schemes under the Employment and Training Act and in the 
Regulations governing the appointment of Committees in areas where the 
Ministry runs the Service. Experience has shown that those arrangements 
provide a satisfactory framework within which the Committees are able to 
perform their primary functions of advising the local education authority or 
the Minister, as the case may be, on all matters relating to the effective operation 
of the Service in their areas. Amongst the many matters which in recent years 
have engaged their attention, the Committees in most areas have been actively 
concerned with the need for more and better training for young entrants to 
industry and commerce, while individual Committee members have given time 
to assisting Y.E.Os. on evenings when young workers attend the office/or 
follow-up interviews. 
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229. Our only suggestion relates to the representation of educational interests 
on Youth Employment Committees. In Chapter II of this report we refer to the 
development of closer co-operation between the Service and further education 
establishments, and in this connection it is important to ensure that the 
membership of local Youth Employment Committees should normally include 
one or more representatives of further education. Such appointments can be 
made within the present constitution of the Committees. In areas where they 
have not already been made we hope the matter will be carefully considered 
when local committees are next due for reconstitution; in the meantime it 
might well be dealt with by co-option. 

230. We are of course aware that in defining the issues facing the Service 
generally at the present time we have raised many questions which in their 
local setting will fall for consideration by Youth Employment Committees. We 
have every confidence that the Committees will continue to play a vital part 
in the administration of the Service in their areas and in promoting its further 
development. 
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Part Three 



Chapter XIII : Employment and Training Act, 1948 

231. The issues facing the Youth Employment Service which we have been 
discussing so far can he mostly dealt with by administrative action within the 
present legislative framework of the Service as laid down in the Employment and 
Training Act, but there are further questions which need to be examined. The 
Act was passed as long ago as 1948 and it therefore seems to us that its operation 
should be reviewed, particularly in the light of the forthcoming raising of the 
minimum school leaving age to 16 in the academic year 1970/71. The time has 
come to begin discussion of the issues which this involves and in this concluding 
section we would like to refer to some aspects of the subject. Other important 
matters to which we refer in this chapter are the dual administration of the 
Service locally and the questions of school reports, the compulsory notification 
of engagements and discharges of young workers and the name of the Service, 
all of which also have legislative implications. 

AGE LIMITS 

232. The present age limits of the Service are laid down in Section 7 of the 
Employment and Training Act. This states that the Service is for persons 
under the age of 18 years and persons over that age who are for the time being 
attending school ”, We are advised that “ school ” means what it says. The 
Service is not authorised to deal with people over 18 who are at further education 
establishments or universities. 

233. The effect of this provision on the Youth Employment Service is that as 
young people increasingly stay longer at school, the proportion of “ older 
school leavers ” to be advised increases and the period of time during which 
young people at work or at further education come within the scope of the 
Service becomes less. The Service has already been affected by this trend and 
has sought to adjust itself to the changing situation. At present approximately 
half the age group with which the Service deals leave school at 15, but with 
the raising of the minimum school leaving age to 16 in 1970/71 there will be no 
15-year-old leavers, and when everyone stays at school to 16 it is to be expected 
that an increasingly higher proportion will elect to stay beyond that age. As 
things stand the Service will then be responsible for young workers for at most 
two years and in a growing proportion of cases for less. This seems a very 
narrow range of activity. 

234. In considering what might be done to meet the situation we think there are 
two points which should be kept very much in mind. First, that it is beneficial 
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te StoTe same Service which was responsible for counselling them while 
tor aavice ro uic relieve that those who are responsible for 

advising S< young jreople while they are still at school should also haw the 
complementary experience of advising young people for a period after they 
haw eSered employment. This kind of experience provides the adviser 
S an* 1 essential feed-hack of information which enables him to satisfy himself 
^to the validity of the occupational advice he has given. Through his successes 
and perhaps even more important, through his failures the adviser obtains 
a valuable insight into demands which occupations make on young people 
and the reasonfwhy young people sometimes fail to settle in employment. 
All this information gives an informed basis to his counselling. 

235 The evidence we have received includes a number of suggestions for laising 
after 1970 the present upper age limit. The Institute of Youth Employment 
Officers recommended that the limit should be raised to 21, as this is the age 
for the end of the training period for many occupations and for many courses 
of full-time education, and is thus the natural culmination of the advisory 
and placing work of the Service. Other evidence suggested raising the age to 
19, to twelve months after the completion of full-time further education, or to 
two to three years after completing such education. 



236. We consider that the present age limit should be raised after 1970 t h ° u gh 
we do not feel able to make a definite recommendation as to the extent. Indeed 
this depends to some degree on matters which are outside our Council s terms 
of reference. We think, however, that the Minister should examine the need to 
amend the Act, and that his consideration of the problem should be on as 
broad a basis as possible. It should take into account the following categories 
of young people over the age of 18 for whom the present arrangements are, in 
our opinion, in special need of improvement. 

(i) Young people of 18 years and over who have started work but feel 
they may have chosen the wrong path and wish for further advice. Only a 
small proportion of this group comes within the scope of the Ministry of 
Labour’s Professional and Executive Register and for the others there are 
no facilities for occupational guidance generally available. 

(ii) Students of 18 years and over at further education institutions who fail 
their courses or have doubts about their choice of career. 

(iii) Similarly those who do not complete a university course. These young 
people like those under (ii) have a special need of vocational guidance which 
according to our evidence many of them are not now receiving. 

(iv) The physically and mentally handicapped and the maladjusted. Under 
present arrangements the Y.E.O. in co-operation with the Disablement 
Resettlement Officer tries to find suitable jobs for such young people and to 
help them to overcome their special difficulties in settling in them, but his 
responsibilities come to an immediate end when the young people concerned 
reach the age of eighteen. As, however, handicapped young people tend to 
enter employment later than their contemporaries and are sometimes more 
immature, we believe that many of them would benefit from the supervision 
of the Y.E.O. being continued somewhat beyond that age. We consider 
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therefore that there should be flexible arrangements for handing over 
responsibility from one service to another, rather than an automatic transfer 
on the eighteenth birthday. 

THE DUAL SYSTEM OF LOCAL ADMINISTRATION 

237. The present system of division of responsibility for the local administration 
of the Youth Employment Service derives from Section 10 of the Employment 
and Training Act 1948, but is of course much older than that. It dates back 
to the early days of the Service before the first World War. From the beginning 
there have been differences of opinion as to whether it should be regarded 
essentially as an educational or as an employment service. Under two Acts 
of Parliament passed in consecutive years — the Labour Exchanges Act 1909 
and the Education (Choice of Employment) Act 1910 both the Employment 
Exchanges and the local education authorities were empowered to assist boys 
and girls in choosing employment. In 1911 an arrangement was made between 
the Board of Trade (then responsible for Employment Exchanges) and the 
Board of Education under which what may be broadly termed advisory work 
should be carried out by the local authorities who chose to exercise the powers 
given to them by the Act of 1910 and what may be broadly termed the placing 
work should be carried out by the Exchanges. It is not surprising that these 
arrangements did not work satisfactorily and since then no further attempt has 
been made to divide the work , of the Service between local authorities and t 
Ministry on a functional basis. Between the wars the dual system continued 
under later legislation, help being given to young people m so “ e ^ ^ 
education authorities and in the remainder by the Ministry. In 1927 following 
the report of the Malcolm Committee sole responsibility for the central control 
of the Service was placed on the Minister of Labour with whom it has since 
resided. In January, 1945, a Committee was set up under Sir Godfrey Ince 
“ to consider the measures necessary to establish a comprehensive Jovem e 
Employment Service ”. Its report covered all aspects of the Service, but here 
we are concerned only with those relating to the dual system of admimstratiom 
ST listing the difficulties and defects of the system then operating the Ince 
Report drew attention to the uncertainty in its administration in the following 

passage: , . , 

« Another weakness inherent in the system is the uncertainty which is bound 
t0 Prevail so long as it is open to an Education Authority to take over the 
work at any time and to surrender its powers at three months notice. In 
such conditions there is always a doubt whether the good work of years may 
not be superseded; and obviously this uncertainty cannot make for long term 
thinking and the sense of continuity which are essential for the best results. 

238 To meet this defect the Ince Committee recommended that alllocal education 

nece^sary^legislatfom^^ that^in^areas'' where^he^ocal authorities did not 
teke' ’up te option during the six months time limit the Service > should 
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the event 129 out of the 181 local education authorities in Great Britain in 
1949 elected to exercise powers under the Act and in the areas of the remaining 
authorities the Ministry has been providing the Service. This has since 
remained the shape of the Service subject to the following small modifications: 

(a) Two authorities have since chosen to relinquish the powers given to 
them under the 1948 Act and to hand back the Service to the Ministry of 
Labour. 

(b) Whenever as a result of local government reorganisation new local 
education authorities have been created, or the areas of existing authorities 
substantially amended, the authorities concerned have been given a further 
option to provide the Service. As a result the number of authorities now 
operating the Service has risen to 144, but as yet the reorganisation has 
taken place within areas where the Service was already provided by local 
authorities and it has not led to any change in the total areas covered by 
local authorities and by the Ministry respectively. 

239. While therefore local education authorities covering over 80% of the 
country’s young people have been operating the Youth Employment Service for 
fifteen years or more, the 52 authorities who in 1949 did not elect to exercise 
the option to administer the Service have had no further opportunity to do 
so. The question therefore arises whether these authorities should not be given 
a further option. The purpose of the original once-for-all option in 1949 was 
to meet the defect of uncertainty in the local administration of the Service, to 
which the Ince Report had drawn attention, and to provide those responsible 
for administering it in any area with stable conditions for long-term development, 
but this in itself can no longer be regarded as a valid reason for continuing 
the arrangements made more than 15 years ago. It is likely too that some of 
those authorities which do not now operate the Service would wish to take 
advantage of a further option if it was offered to them. 

240. On the other hand, from the point of view of the interests of the Youth 
Employment Service as a whole, there is something to be said for continuing the 
present arrangements. The number of suitably qualified and trained entrants 
for the local authority Service still falls significantly short of meeting present 
needs (see Chapter IX, paral 182) let alone providing recruits for up to 210 
additional posts. A change in local administration at the present time would 
therefore act as a brake on the development of the Service as a whole. Under 
the present arrangements the Ministry’s Service is mainly found in areas which 
are sparsely populated or belong to the smaller urban authorities. It is in 
such difficult areas that a national organisation with large resources and a 
network of local offices has distinct advantages in providing the Service. Also, 
by retaining some part of the Service, the Ministry is able, in staffing the 
C.Y.E.E., to draw on officers who have had direct experience of youth 
employment work in the field. 

241. There is no evidence that the present division of responsibility is acting as 
an obstacle to the development of either part of the Service. Indeed the 
existence of two systems, the one more closely allied to the field of education 
and the other more closely connected to the adult world of employment, acts 
to some extent as a mutual stimulus. In the words of one of those who gave 
evidence to us “ the built in tension [between the two systems] may be important 
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to preserve We do not therefore think that this is the time to make a change 
in the existing arrangements for the local administration of the Service. 

SCHOOL REPORTS 

242. In order to give occupational guidance to young people the Y.E.O. needs 
to be as fully informed as possible about each boy or girl before they come to 
him for interview. While there may be various ways of filling out his knowledge 
of the young person, a written report from the school is in all cases indispensable. 

It is therefore vitally important that the report forms used by the Youth 
Employment Service should be so designed as to encourage schools to pass on to 
the Y.E.O. the basic facts about a young person which are relevant to occupational 
choice. 

243. In most parts of the country today the Service uses separate forms of 
school report for pupils leaving at the statutory age and for those who continue 
their full-time education to the age of 16 or beyond. We make no comments 
on the report forms for older pupils as these can be revised, when necessary, by 
administrative action. We are concerned here only with the form of report 
used for younger leavers as the present policy on this matter is governed by 
statutory provisions going back to 1949. 

244. In that year, on the advice of the National Youth Employment Council, the 
Minister exercised his power under Section 13 of the Employment and Training 
Act 1948 to make regulations requiring schools to furnish him with such 
particulars about pupils leaving school as are needed by the Youth Employment 
Service for giving them adequate advice and assistance. The regulations — 
“ The Youth Employment Service (Particulars) Regulations 1949 ” — apply 
only in respect of young persons leaving school at the statutory age; the 
particulars required can, in accordance with Section 13(2) of the Act, relate 
only to the young person’s health, ability, educational attainments and apti- 
tudes; and they must be furnished in the form of report prescribed in the 
Schedule to the Regulations. 

245. The Regulations do not apply to a local education authority’s maintained 
schools if the authority is administering the Youth Employment Service and its 
own Y.E.Os. are to receive the particulars. In such cases, however, the 
authority’s scheme under Section 10 of the Employment and Training Act 
provides for those schools to furnish particulars to the authority’s Youth 
Employment Offices under the four headings specified in Section 13 of the Act 
and mentioned above, but the form of report is not prescribed. In practice, 
many local education authorities have adopted the standard form, and some 
have introduced their own version of it. 

246. There is considerable dissatisfaction with the present form of school 
report for younger leavers, both amongst the teachers who complete it and 
amongst the Y.E.Os. who rely on it for information about the young person. 
Some find the four main headings of the form unduly restrictive. They would 
maintain that as a basis for sound guidance the school’s report to the Youth 
Employment Service should give a more comprehensive picture of the pupil s 
attainment, progress and potentialities, including some reference to his interests 
and disposition and other relevant matters on which information may not 
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COMPULSORY NOTIFICATION OF THE 
ENGAGEMENT, DISCHARGE AND TRAINING ARRANGEMENTS 
OF ALL YOUNG WORKERS 



248. In their evidence the T.U.C. and the Scottish T.U.C proposed that a 

to Wade avkilable to them for further education. In support of this proposal 
1 T U C. dr w attention to the weaknesses in the present arrangement 
review of progress; in particular that there was no assurance that the 
young workers wh? would benefit most from further guidance and a^stance 
by the Youth Employment Service would in fact seek it. The T.U.C. emphasisea 
the difficulties experienced by many young people in the relatively abrupt move 
from school to work. These could result in physical, mental and emotiona 
SSta, which had often gone unheeded and which called for careful and 
svmoathetic study The T.U.C. considered that the Youth Employment 
Servie could, in the course of maintaining a more effective interest in the 
progress of young people during the early years of their working lives wntobuto 
substantially to such studies, and could also, by the provision of addition 
vocational guidance and further assistance in placing, help towards mitigating 
the consequences of any experiences at work damaging to the young workers 
concerned It was recognised that additional staff would be required ll the 
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Service was to be able to carry out a follow-up of this kind and to act effectively 
upon the information it would make available. 

249. The T.U.C. further considered that the present scope of review of progress 
meant that only superficial attention could be given to some aspects of a young 
person’s experience at work. Questions of the adequacy of safety and of 
occupational health, for example, had been to a large extent beyond the direct 
purview of the Service, which had in any case no powers to act in regard to 
them. They thought that there was need for considerably closer co-ordination 
of the work of the different agencies and services concerned with the well-being 
of young people in the period immediately after leaving school and suggested 
that an authoritative enquiry should be made into this subject. 



250. While the T.U.C’s. suggestion for an enquiry goes beyond the scope of our 
present examination into the working of the Youth Employment Service, it raises 
interesting and important issues; we have therefore thought fit to record it 
in our report. As regards the proposal for a statutory obligation on employers 
to notify particulars regarding their young workers, there was a division ot 
opinion in the Working Party. While some members support it, others 
although in no way dissenting from the need to make the present arrangeme 
for follow-up more effective, are opposed to the use of statutory methods. T y 
consider that any form of compulsion would be inconsistent with the otherwise 

voluntary character of tire Service. Many 'employers .f 0uld n wbil 
obligation and would be irritated by the form-filling it would entail, which 
might be out of all proportion to the results achieved. It could thus jeopardise 
the 8 good relations and co-operation which now generally 'exist be tween 
employers and the Service. It is relevant that in the rest of _1he jmteew 
received on the need to improve the present arrangements for follow-up there 
was no support for the use of compulsion. The T.U.C. proposal implies 
a wider interpretation of the purpose of follow-up than is now accepted and 
might therefore more appropriately fail to be considered in the context ot a y 

wider enquiry. 



THE NAME OF THE SERVICE 

951 Names are important. They set the tone of an organisation. They 
influence the way in which the public regards it and to some extent the way m 
which its staff look on their work. 

959 Tt has been represented to us that the present title “ Youth Employment 

Guidance Service^’ ^and, an adaptation of an earlier title, “ Choice of Careers 
Service ”. 

Employment ^nd « "d 5 hSfbS HS “not 
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be altered while the present statutory provisions remain in force. We consider 
that a change in the present title might well be to the advantage of the Service 
but is a matter on which there should be a wider measure of agreement than was 
apparent in the evidence we received. We therefore propose that it should be 
reconsidered when there is a prospect of amending the Employment and Training 
Act. 



TRAINING OF YOUTH EMPLOYMENT OFFICERS 

254. Earlier in our report (Chapter IX, para. 182) we have expressed the view 
that at the earliest practicable date a full-time course of training on the lines 
of those now run at Lamorbey Park, Sidcup and the Manchester College of 
Commerce should be made a condition of first appointment as a local authority 
Y.E.O. We are informed that the Minister does not have powers under the 
Employment and Training Act to make such a requirement. A provision to 
this effect should therefore be an important part of any amending legislation. 
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Principal Recommendations 



PART ONE: THE WORK OF THE YOUTH EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
The Service and Education ( Chapter II) 

(1) Educational and careers guidance in the school should develop as a team 

responsibility; the Y.E.O. should be regarded as an essential member of the 
team. {paras. 14-22) 

(2) To fill this role, the Y.E.O. needs to develop his work in schools in greater 

depth than was customary in the past; his contacts with pupils should be 
earlier, more varied and more extensive. {paras. 25-41) 

(3) Placing young people in employment should be regarded as a function of 

the Youth Employment Service rather than the school. (para. 23) 

(4) Further consideration should be given to the value of work experience for 

boys and girls attending school, including the legal and other questions 
involved; the National Youth Employment Council should be associated with 
such an appraisal. (para . 33) 

(5) The work of the Youth Employment Service for older and academically able 

pupils in all types of secondary school, and for their parents, needs further 
development. {paras. 42-47) 

(6) More Y.E.Os. should be appointed and trained to specialise in careers 

advisory work with older pupils. Smaller authorities should consider making 
joint arrangements for this purpose. (para. 47) 

(7) The Youth Employment Service should strengthen its links with further 

education establishments. (paras . 49-58) 

The Service and Employment ( Chapter III) 

(8) The Y.E.O. should accord a high priority to maintaining close relations 

with employers. By means of regular visits and job-studies he should acquire 
and keep up-to-date a comprehensive knowledge of all matters pertaining to 
the employment and training of young people in industry, commerce and the 
professions. (paras. 61-64) 

(9) The Youth Employment Service should develop its liaison functions as a 

link between education and industry. (paras. 65-68, 75) 

(10) Y.E.Os. and Youth Employment Committees should experiment with new 

ways of keeping in touch with young workers and should enlist the help of 
employers. The C.Y.E.E. should initiate research to test the usefulness of 
different methods of follow-up. (paras . 79-82) 

The Service and the Parent ( Chapter IV) 

(11) Y.E.Os. should explore, in consultation with Youth Employment 

Committees and the schools, ways of developing earlier and more effective 
contact with parents; the Service should aim at associating parents as closely as 
possible with its work at all stages. (paras. 88-89) 
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Young People Needing Special Help ( Chapter V) 

(12) In areas with a considerable number of handicapped young people the need 
for giving one or more Y.E.Os. special responsibility and training for this side 
of the work should be considered, including the possibility of joint appointments 
to serve the combined areas of two or more smaller authorities. (para. 94) 

(13) All Y.E.Os. should be given some basic training in dealing with the special 

needs of handicapped young people in co-operation with other appropriate 
agencies; there should also be more advanced training courses for those Y.E.Os. 
who are appointed to specialise in this field. (paras. 95-96) 

(14) In special cases Y.E.Os. need to take a second opinion, including that of 

psychologists. Existing facilities should be further developed. In addition 
the C.Y.E.E. should examine the possibility of trying out, as a pilot scheme, 
the provision of a referral service for such cases. (paras. 100-102) 

Careers Information (Chapter VI) 

(15) The C.Y.E.E. should ensure that employers’ associations and other bodies 
which produce careers literature for free issue are aware of the facilities of the 
Service for distributing such literature free of charge to all appropriate schools. 

(para. 115) 

(16) The C.Y.E.E. should sponsor the central production of a basic set of colour 

transparencies covering the main types of occupations as a visual aid comple- 
mentary to the “ Choice of Careers ” series of booklets. (para. 123) 

(17) The greater use of mass media, notably press, radio and television, for 

imparting careers information and knowledge of the Youth Employment 
Service should be encouraged. (paras. 88 and 124-126) 

(18) The “ Careers Bulletin ” and supplements issued by the C.Y.E.E. should be 

expanded to provide schools with a more extensive news service on careers 
questions. (para. 130) 

(19) On the careers information side of its work the C.Y.E.E. should have the 

benefit of a small advisory panel representing the principal “ consumers ”, 
including Y.E.Os. and careers masters. (para. 131) 

Research (Chapter VII) 

(20) There is need for more research in the youth employment field. The C.Y.E.E. 
should assume a more active role in promoting and co-ordinating such research 
with the assistance of a panel of consultants or small advisory committee. 

(para. 134) 



PART TWO: THE ORGANISATION OF THE SERVICE 



Staffing (Chapters VIII and X) 

(21) Staff increases will be needed to achieve the developments envisaged in 
Part One of this report; the employing authorities and the C.Y.E.E. should 
therefore keep the staffing of the Service regularly under review. 

(paras. 158 and 213) 
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(22) Action should be taken by the appropriate associations and joint councils 
to secure nationally agreed salary scales for posts of comparable responsibility, 
together with provision for a recognised salary differential for officers who 
have satisfactorily completed a full-time course of training for the Service at 
a centre approved by the Youth Employment Service Training Board. 

{paras. 155-156) 

(23) New entrants to the Service under local authorities should be recruited 

from a variety of sources, including persons with previous experience in teaching, 
industry, other social services and other branches of local government. The 
recruitment of suitably qualified married women who are ready to return to 
full-time or part-time employment should be explored. {paras. 159-160) 

(24) To raise the professional standards in areas where it provides the Service, 

the Ministry of Labour should introduce a second tier of senior Y.E.Os. to be 
drawn from experienced officers. {para. 166) 

(25) Y.E.Os. should be relieved as far as possible of non-professional duties 

and these functions should be assigned to suitably trained and appropriately 
graded members of the clerical establishment. {para. 215) 

(26) Y.E.Os. should receive car users’ allowances. (para. 217) 

Training ( Chapter IX) 

(27) All new entrants to the Service as local authority Y.E.Os. should have a 
recognised full-time course of training at a centre approved by the Youth 
Employment Service Training Board. The Minister, with the advice of the 
National Youth Employment Council and in consultation with the Training 
Board, should as soon as practicable name a day after which this will be a 
requirement for first appointment as a Y.E.O. under a local authority. 

(para . 182) 

(28) Local authorities, in order to facilitate the secondment of officers for 

full-time training, should develop group arrangements and, where appropriate, 
carry trainee posts in their establishments. (paras. 187—189) 

(29) For Y.E.Os. who have had little or no formal training, the present facilities 

for short-course training should be expanded as a matter of urgency. All 
recent entrants without training should receive at least a four weeks’ course. 
More experienced officers should have short intensive courses on current methods 
of counselling. (para . 190) 

(30) Local authorities, either individually or jointly, should organise more 

training courses for their staff. (para . 191) 

(31) The improved scheme of training recently introduced for Ministry of 

Labour Y.E.Os. will need assessment. (para. 192) 

(32) Local authorities and the Ministry should ensure that clerical staff are 

given adequate training. (para. 197) 

Inspection of the Service (Chapter IX) 

(33) While maintaining an essential minimum of regular formal inspection, the 

C.Y.E.E. Inspectors should devote more time to the consultant, pastoral and 
training aspects of their work. (para. 200) 
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Premises ( Chapter XI) 

(34) The C.Y.E.E. should encourage and provide the necessary financial support 

for the further improvement of Youth Employment Offices. (para. 226) 

Youth Employment Committees ( Chapter XII) 

(35) Youth Employment Committees will need to consider many of the matters 

raised in this report. (para. 230) 



PAST THREE 

The Employment and Training Act, 1948 (Chapter XIII) 

Age Limits 

(36) The upper age limit of the Service as now laid down in Section 7 of the Act 
should be raised after 1970 when the school leaving age goes up to 16. 

(para. 236) 



The Dual System of Local Administration 

(37) This is not the time to make a change in the existing arrangements for the 

local administration of the Youth Employment Service. (para. 241) 

School Reports 

(38) The Minister should ask the National Youth Employment Council to advise 
him on the amendment of Section 13(2) of the Act, and the Regulations made 
thereunder, with a view to improving the form of school report. (para. 247) 

The Name of the Service 

(39) The title of the Service should be reconsidered before the Act is amended 

in other respects. (para. 253) 

The Training of Y.E.Os. 

(40) The Minister should seek powers enabling him to prescribe the training 

required for first appointment as a local authority Y.E.O. (para . 254) 
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Appendix I: Questionnaire on the working of the 
Youth Employment Service 

(as issued to those who gave evidence to the Working Party ) 

A. Functions of the Service 

The main functions of a Youth Employment Service are usually accepted as 
being: 

(1) To provide young people, their parents and their schools with accurate 
and up-to-date information about employment and careers. 

(2) To give vocational guidance to young people in their later years at school, 
and subsequently. 

(3) To assist (a) young people to find suitable employment and (b) employers 
to find suitable young workers. 

(4) To follow-up the progress of young people in employment and to give 
them any further help and advice they may need. 

Question 1: Is this a sufficiently comprehensive statement of what a Service 
should be doing? In particular. 

Question 2: (a) Have any essential functions been omitted, and if so, what are 
they? 

(b) Have any functions been included which either are unnecessary 
or could better be discharged by other agencies? 



B. Careers Information 

Careers information is provided for the use of Y .E.Os. and schools, and also 
for the general public by means of regularly revised careers literature prepared 
bv the C Y E E Careers literature prepared by other bodies is also appraised 
and distributed to Y.E.Os. and schools. Some films and film strips have been 
prepared specifically for the C.Y.E.E.; those prepared by other bodies are 
regularly appraised by the C.Y.E.E. and a complete list periodically supplied 
to Y.E.Os. and schools. 

Question 3: Have you any suggestions for improving the present careers 
information service? 



C. Vocational Guidance 



Vocational guidance by Y.E.Os. is introduced by means of talks to young 
people at school. In most cases, the first contact with the young people is 
in the year preceding their fifteenth birthday. 

Question 4: When and how should the Youth Employment Service make its 
initial contact (a) with the young person at school, and fb) with 



his parents ? 

At present the Y.E.O’s. main methods of obtaining information about a young 
person before his vocational guidance interview takes the form of a question- 
naire .completed by the young person, a school report provided by the head 
teacher, and discussion with teachers. 
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Question 5: Should these methods be improved or supplemented in any way? 
If so, how? 

Vocational guidance is given by individual interview, each interview lasting, 
on average, 15-20 minutes. The younger leavers are usually interviewed in 
the penultimate term or early in the last term at school. Practice varies with 
older leavers, but they are usually interviewed a few months before their first 
external examination. The Youth Employment Service interviews about 90% 
of the young people leaving secondary modem schools and secondary modern 
streams in other schools (junior secondary in Scotland) and about 50% of 
young people leaving independent and grammar schools and grammar streams 
in other schools (senior secondary in Scotland). 

Question 6: Should the Service advise all leavers from all schools? If so, 
how can this goal be attained ? 

Question 7: Is the present length of interview sufficient? 

Question 8: In what ways could the present arrangements for vocational 
guidance be more suitably adapted to recent and prospective 
developments in all types of secondary schools, including the 
raising of the school leaving age ? 

Vocational guidance is also available to young people who have left school, 
e.g., those who were not advised while at school and those who may need fresh 
guidance because of changed circumstances. 

Question 9: How could this service be developed and made better known? 

D. Relations with Education 

The Newsom Report refers to the need for more courses and conferences for 
teachers to bring them into contact with representatives of industry and further 
education institutions, and suggests that the Youth Employment Service 
might develop important liaison functions in this connection. 

Question 10: What more could the Service do to provide this liaison? 

Question 11: (a) What more can the Youth Employment Service do to help 
schools and further education institutions ? 

(b) What more can schools and further education institutions 
do to help the Youth Employment Service? 

Question 12: What should be the respective functions of the careers teacher 
and the Youth Employment Officer? 

E. Relations with Industry 

The Youth Employment Service has responsibilities towards industry as well 
as to young people. The Service can help employers by providing: 

(a) a placing service; 

(b) a source of information on education and training ; 

(c) a means of helping young workers in their adjustment to industry in their 
early years at work. 
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Question 13: (a) How well does the Service at present discharge these functions ? 
(b) What more could it do? 



F. Placing 

The Youth Employment Service places about half of the young people leaving 
secondary modern schools and streams (junior secondary in Scotland) and 
about one quarter of those leaving independent schools and grammar schools 
and streams (senior secondary in Scotland). 

Question 14: Have you any suggestions for developing the present placing 
service ? 

G. Review of Progress 

At present Youth Employment Officers seek to follow up progress of all young 
people a few months after they start work. They write to the young people and 
invite them to come to a short interview or, failing that, to answer a few questions 
in writing. In the three years ending January, 1962, nearly 1 1- million young 
people were approached in this way, and nearly a half responded. 

Question 15: (a) Do you feel that this type of follow-up of all young people is 
useful from the point of view of: 

(i) the young people 7 

(ii) employers ? 

(iii) the Y.E.O.? 

(b) Could it be made more effective ? If so, how ? 

H. Age Limits 

The Service is empowered to help young people under 18 or over 18 
still at school. 

Question 16: (a) Do you think that the age limit should be raised, 
mind that this would require legislation? 

(b) If so, why and how far? 

J. Staffing* and Training 

Question 17: What do you think are the most important things a Y.E.O. does? 

Question 18: What qualities, qualifications, and training, should a Y.E.O. 
possess ? 

Question 19: Do you think there is a case for having joint training for Y.E.Os. 
and officers in related services, e.g., social workers ? 

Question 20: (a) Should there be some arrangement in the Youth Employment 
Service analogous to that in medicine, whereby a Y.E.O. could 
obtain a second opinion, and advice, about individual cases ? 

(b) If so, what form should it take? 

* No question about case loads has been included here because this is a matter for con- 
sideration in the light of replies to this questionnaire. 
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K. Operational Research 

Question 21: What further information, if any, should be sought about the 
use of the Service by (a) children, and their parents, (b) industry, 
(c) schools? 



Appendix II : Numbers of Young Persons in Great Britain 
reaching age 15 in the period 
1945-1977 





In thousands to the nearest th 


ousand 


Year 


Boys 


Girls 


Total 


1945 


337 


332 


669 


1946 


333 


327 


660 


1947 


323 


315 


638 


1948 


308 


302 


610 


1949 


320 


309 


629 


1950 


319 


309 


628 


1951 


323 


313 


636 


1952 


330 


321 


651 


1953 


333 


323 


656 


1954 


328 


318 


646 


1955 


318 


307 


625 


1956 


311 


301 


612 


1957 


347 


332 


679 


1958 


364 


348 


712 


1959 


396 


377 


773 


1960 


358 


343 


701 


1961 


438 


420 


858 


1962 


475 


454 


929 


1963 


420 


401 


821 


1964 


400 


380 


780 


1965 


389 


370 


759 


1966 


378 


359 


737 


1967 


373 


357 


730 


1968 


382 


363 


745 


1969 


378 


360 


738 


1970 


377 


357 


734 


1971 


395 


374 


769 


1972 


408 


388 


796 


1973 


419 


399 


818 


1974 


424 


401 


825 


1975 


442 


421 


863 


1976 


458 


435 


893 


1977 


474 


450 


924 
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Appendix III : Local Authority and Ministry of Labour 
Youth Employment Officers 



Training for Youth Employment Service 

Employed by 
(a) Local (b) Ministry 
Authorities of Labour 



Total number of Y.E.Os. in post on 1st January, 1965 
Training received: 


1,279 


214 


(1) Full-time course at Kent Training Centre (Lamor- 
bey Park) or, since 1962, at Manchester College 
of Commerce 


227 




(2) Four weeks course at Birkbeck College or, in 
1964, at similar course in Scotland 


136 


140 


(3) C.Y.E.E. short course of 5-10 days 


396 


72 


(4) “ In-Service ” courses arranged by L.E.As. 


272 


— 




1,031 


212 



NOTES 

(i) Officers who have taken more than one course are counted only in the 
first of the courses listed above which they have attended. 

(ii) 183 local authority Y.E.Os. had obtained the Diploma in Vocational 
Guidance (sponsored by the Institute of Youth Employment Officers), 
some after completing the full-time course at (1) above and others by 
part-time study. 

(iii) Most of the Ministry of Labour Y.E.Os. had also taken a variety of 
departmental courses in the work of employment services generally, as 
distinct from specific training as Y.E.Os.; 25 Ministry Y.E.Os. had also 
been trained as Disablement Resettlement Officers. 
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Appendix IV: Local Authority and Ministry of Labour 
Youth Employment Officers 



QUALIFICATIONS, other than training as Y.E.Os. 

Employed by 
(a) Local (b) Ministry 
Authorities of Labour 



Total number of Y.E.Os. in post on 1st January, 1965 


1,279 


214 


Qualifications held (excluding Diploma in Vocational 
Guidance — see Note (ii) to Appendix III): 






(1) University degree 


357 (357) 


8 


(2) Diploma or Certificate in Social Science 


88 (123) 


— 


(3) Diploma in Public or Municipal Administration 


43 (62) 


7 


(4) Teacher’s Diploma or Certificate 


53 (119) 


— 


(5) Other professional and technical qualifications. . . 


82 (127) 


1 




623 


16 



NOTES 

(i) In the figures without brackets, officers possessing more than one qualifica- 
tion are included only in the first of the categories listed above to which they 
belong. 

(ii) The figures in brackets show for each type of qualification the total number 
of officers who hold it ; thus in those figures officers with multiple qualifica- 
tions are included in more than one category. (The figures in brackets are 
given to answer such separate questions as. How many Y.E.Os. are 
graduates ? or. How many have been trained as teachers ?) 
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Appendix V : Youth Employment Officers employed by 
Local Authorities 

Salary Structure of the Youth Employment Service on 1st January, 1965 

(a) England and Wales ( except L.C.C .) 



No. and % of officers 
in post at 1.1.65 

Salary Scales No. % 



Lettered scales C and above (£1,715 to £2,500 and over) 


131 






„ scale B (£1,555 to £1,870) ... 




19 J 


3 1 


(6) 


„ „ A (£1,445 to £1,690) ... 




73 


7J 


A.P.T. IV (£1,250 to £1,505) 




182 


17 


(12) 


„ III (£1,055 to £1,295) 




294 


27 


(22) 


„ II (£895 to £1,090) 




330 


30 


(30) 


„ I (£710 to £930) 




175 


16 


(30) 



1,086 



NOTES 

(i) The figures in brackets in the percentage column are the comparable 
percentages at 1st April, 1962. 

(ii) A London Weighting is paid in addition to the scale salary in some cases. 

(iii) Some officers are on linked scales (e.g. A.P.T.I./II or A.P.T.IV/A). 

(iv) From 1st August, 1965, at the final stage of a progressive pay award, all 
the above scales were increased by amounts varying from £25 to £30 on 
A.P.T.I. and from £90 to £115 on the highest lettered scales. 

(b) London County Council* 



Salary Scale 



No. of officers 
in post 1.1.65 



Principal Y.E.O. (£2,680 to £3,085) 1 

Assistant Principal Y.E.O. (£2,070 to £2,450)f 2 

Senior Y.E.O. (£1,695 to £l,945)t 8 

District Y.E.O. (£1,375 to £l,715)t 15 

Y.E.O. (£700 to £l,440)f 77J 



103 



* The officers in this section are now employed by the Inner London Education Authority, 
t These scales were increased from 1st August, 1965. 
t Includes 15 officers with allowances between £100 and £300 per annum. 
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APPENDIX V (contd.) 
(c) Scotland 



Salary Scale 


No. of officers 
in post 1.1.65 


Administrative E and above (£1,485 to £2,375) 


8 


„ D (£1,370 to £1,525) 


3 


„ C (£1,265 to £1,410) 


5 


„ B (£1,140 to £1,285) 


23 


„ A (£1,015 to £1,160) 


9 


Executive III (£930 to £1,035) 


33 


„ II (£840 to £940) 


4 


„ I (£725 to £830) 


5 


90* 




* Includes 10 officers on teachers’ salary scales and allowances who for the purposes of these 
figures have been counted in the Administrative or Executive scale nearest to their present 
salary plus allowances. 
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APPendiX VI: Y ° Uth Employment Officers employed by 
Local Authorities 



ANALYSIS OF STAFF TURNOVER: 

1st JANUARY, 1962 to 31st DECEMBER, 1964 
Destination of those who left their posts 



Destination 


' 


Numbers 


% of those 


Men 


Women 


Total 


who left 
the Service 


Retired, or resigned for health reasons 


23 








To other posts in local government 




18 


41 


14 


To teaching 




7 


25 


8 


To other social services 




48 


64 


21 


To industry ... 




9 


18 


6 


To other employment 




7 


19 


6 


Resigned for domestic reasons (e g 




20 


44 


15 


marriage or maternity) 


— 


89 


89 


30 


Total leaving the Service 




, _ _ 







To other posts in Y.E. Service 


96 


198 

72 


300 

168 




- 


198 


270 


468 





Sources of Recruitment of those who were engaged 



Source 




Numbers 


% of intake 
from 
outside 
the Service 


Men 


Women 


Total 


Direct from full-time Y.E. courses 
(Kent or Manchester) 

Direct from university or college 

Teaching 

Industry 

Other branches of local government 
Elsewhere 

Total intake from outside the Service 
Front other posts in Y.E. Service 
(including clerical posts) 


46 

13 

17 
33 
31 

18 


41 

56 

31 

29 

21 

24 


87 

69 

48 

62 

52 

42 


24 

20 

13 
17 

14 
12 


158 

127 


202 

107 


360 

234 




285 


309 


594 
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Appendix VII: Ministry of Labour Youth Employment 
Officers 

( including Careers Advisory Officers, see footnote on page 46) 



AGE DISTRIBUTION AND LENGTH OF SERVICE 



Total number of Ministry Officers in post as Y.E.Os. 
on 1st January, 1965 — 214 ( including 17 part-time) 


or Careers Advisory Officers 


I. Age Distribution 






Age 


No. 


% 


20-29 


20 


9 


30-39 


79 


37 


40-49 


92 


43 


50-59 


23 


11 


60 and over 


— 


— 


(Comparable figures for Local Authority Y.E.Os. are given in Chapter VIII, 
para. 144.) 


H. Length of Service as Y.E.Os. or 


Careers Advisory Officers 


at 1st January, 1965 


No. 


% 


6 months 


18 


8 


6-12 months 


17 


8 


1-3 months 


68 


31 


3-5 years 


41 


19 


Over 5 years 


70 


34 
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Appendix VIII : Full-time Courses at the Kent Training 
Centre for the Youth Employment Service 



The Kent Training Centre for the Youth Employment Service is provided 
by the Kent Education Committee. The University of London is associated 
with the Committee in the administration of the Centre through the Department 
of Occupational Psychology at Birkbeck College. Tra inin g for the Youth 
Employment Service has been going on continuously at Lamorbey Park since 
1948. 

Students are admitted in September of each year for a course of academic 
and practical training which lasts for approximately 40 weeks, exclusive of 
short holiday periods at Christmas and Easter. A few students who hold 
particular qualifications of degree standard, usually in psychology or sociology, 
take a course which lasts for the first two terms only. 

Academic Study 

Lectures are mainly provided by a staff of visiting lecturers drawn from London 
University, the Education Service, and the Youth Employment Service. A brief 
summary of the content of each subject is given below. These lectures are 
supplemented by visiting speakers drawn from professions and occupations 
closely associated with the work of the Youth Employment Service on topics 
such as the School Medical Service, the School Psychological Service, the 
Children’s Department, specialist work with the handicapped and particular 
aspects of education. 

Altogether about half the students’ time on the course is occupied with the 
study of academic subjects and the other half with practical instruction and 
experience. 

Practical Experience 

During the course students spend two periods of four weeks in Youth Employ- 
ment Bureaux which are selected to provide, as far as possible, a diversity of 
experience. Each student is provided with a schedule of the work which he is 
expected to observe or to practise and this is discussed with his tutor on his 
return. 

Observation 

In addition to these eight weeks a good deal of the students’ time is spent away 
from the Centre. There is one week in the first term when they visit schools of 
all types, dealing with normal children, to observe their form of organisation, 
the kinds of education provided and the various techniques and methods 
employed in imparting it. Other visits are arranged to such places as Special 
Schools for the handicapped, Employment Exchanges, Technical Colleges, an 
Industrial Rehabilitation Unit and Government Training Centre. 

Study of Industry and Occupations 

A large number of additional visits is undertaken in connection with the study 
of industry. It is realised that in a one-year course a complete coverage of all 
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that a Youth Employment Officer will need to know in relation to occupations 
is impossible. The practice has been, therefore, to study a limited number 
of industries in depth and to embrace as many more of those which are common 
to most areas of the country as time will allow. In the study of industries such 
as engineering and building the assistance of appropriate departments of 
technical colleges has been obtained. Visits are made to engineering works, 
building sites, a Farm Institute, department stores, hotels, a sea training school, 
a hospital and many similar establishments. 

Every student has to prepare and submit a study of one particular industry 
in detail during the period of the course. Job studies are also undertaken : 
some under the guidance of Professor Rodger and others during the periods 
spent in Youth Employment Bureaux. 

Practical Training 

Considerable emphasis is laid upon the instruction of students in the practical 
skills of the Youth Employment Officer and the amount of time allotted to 
this aspect of training has increased in recent years. Students are given the 
opportunity of interviewing boys and girls of a wide range of ability under 
the supervision of the tutors to the course and a team of psychologists provided 
by Birkbeck College. Since 1960 the Centre has been equipped with a sound 
recording system designed by Mr. Peter Cavanagh of Birkbeck College so that 
interviews can be simultaneously recorded on tape and heard by supervisors 
outside the rooms in which they are conducted. This gives the students the 
benefit not only of the supervisors’ criticism, but also enables them to develop 
their own self-critical judgment of their performance. Some interviews are also 
conducted in schools. 

Over fifty secondary schools now generously co-operate with the Course, 
either by allowing their pupils to come to the Centre, or by permitting students 
to visit the school. The aim is to provide each student with at least thirty 
supervised interviews during the Course. 

Closely associated with interviewing is the development of the ability to deal 
with groups of children of school age. Students are trained to give talks of 
the question and answer type on the subject of the choice of employment and 
on individual careers. They are also expected to be able, by the end of the 
course, to give lectures suitable for audiences of parents or employers and to 
conduct discussion groups. Instruction is provided in the use of a film projector 
and students are encouraged to make themselves proficient in the use of 
illustrative material. Children from local schools are used as audiences for 
practice by the students. Local Authority Inspectors of Schools and experienced 
Youth Employment Officers assist with supervising and assessing the students’ 
work. 

Assessment and Qualification 

Final assessment of the students is made on the basis of reports from all the 

» lecturers and the tutors by a Committee representative of the Kent Education 
Committee, the Central Youth Employment Executive, London University, 
the Youth Employment Service Training Board and the Institute of Youth 
Employment Officers. On their recommendation certificates are awarded 
jointly by the Kent Education Committee and London University at pass and 
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distinction level. In addition nearly all students take the examination for the 
Diploma in Vocational Guidance conducted by the Institute of Youth Employ- 
ment Officers. 

From the session commencing in September, 1965, this arrangement for 
qualification is to be changed. Full-time students will no longer take the 
Institute’s examination, but instead they will take an internal examination, 
moderated by examiners appointed by the Youth Employment Service Training 
Board. On the basis of their success in this examination, and taking into 
account the quality of their work and performance on the Course, a qualifying 
certificate will be awarded. 



SUMMARY OF THE SYLLABUS OF ACADEMIC STUDY 

Education. Purpose and role of education in a modern state. 

Development of the system in this country since 1900. Duties and responsibilities 
of L.E.As. in relation to handicapped pupils. Training of teachers. Further 
Education. Examinations. Current problems and controversies. 

Office Management. Organisation of the Y.E.B. Premises. Staff. Co- 
operation with other agencies. Records, correspondence, statistics, instructions. 
National Insurance. 

Youth Employment Administration. History and development of the Youth 
Employment Service. Administration of the Service in the United Kingdom. 
Conduct of meetings, preparation of agenda and minutes. Legislation affecting 
employment and welfare of young persons. 

The apprenticeship system. Recruitment and training for the professions. 
Industrial surveys, collection and maintenance of information. 

Methods and stages of giving vocational guidance. Placing in employment. 
Review of progress. Transfers from home. 

Co-operation with statutory and voluntary agencies. 

Special provision for the handicapped. 

General Psychology. Psychological research method. Some findings and 
theories in general psychology. Individual differences. Human groups. 
Development Psychology. Adolescence. 

Occupational Psychology. History, content and scope. 

Development of vocational guidance. Study of human capacities and 
inclinations. The study of occupations and their requirements. Use of tests, 
interviews and other devices in assessment. Statistics. Influences on workers 
competence and satisfaction. 

Organisation of Industry. Economic background— structure and sources of 
information. Problems of the British economy. Location of industry and 
types of organisation. The structure of the labour force. 

Industrial relations. Employers’ and employees’ organisations. Joint con- 
sultation. 
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Public Administration. Central government — Main characteristics of British 
Constitution. The machinery of government. 

Local Government — Structure and functions. Finance. Central Government 
control. 

Public Corporations. 

Social welfare : main agencies affecting young people. 

Social History. Social and industrial changes since 1760. 

Industrial and agrarian revolutions. Decline of “ laissez faire ”. Reform 
movements. Development of modern Britain. 

Social Services. Growth and development of the Welfare State. 

Health Service. Services for the treatment of delinquency. Youth Service. 
Deprived Children. 

NOTE 

The content of the Youth Employment Service course at the Manchester College 
of Commerce is similar to that of the course at the Kent Training Centre. 
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Appendix IX : Youth Employment Officers’ Training Course 
at Birkbeck College, University of London 

For four weeks every September, 48 Youth Employment Officers (24 from 
L.E.As., 24 from the Ministry of Labour) hear lectures, see demonstrations, 
take part in discussions, practise guidance interviews and school talks, and go 
on job study visits. The emphasis is on the practical work, which involves 
the attendance of over 240 boys and girls during the month. Comments on 
the interviews and talks are made immediately by a member of the staff of 
the Course, but there is also a tape-recording and play-back of each for the 
benefit of the Y.E.O. concerned. The programme of the practical work is 
arranged in such a way that each Y.E.O. is heard by at least two different 
members of the staff, but also in such a way that the first hearer is also the last. 
Some measure of 1 progress ’ is thereby obtained. 

The lectures and discussions on the study of occupations, and the associated 
visits, deal with methods of looking at jobs and assessing the demands they 
make on young workers. Special attention is given to the pinpointing of 
difficulties and distastes 5 commonly experienced in occupations of various 
kinds. The importance of taking account of these in the grouping and grading 
of occupations for vocational guidance purposes is stressed. 

In the lectures and practical work on providing young people and their 
parents with information about employment and training, and about further 
education facilities, attention is focussed primarily on school talks (and 
appropriate visual aids) and on careers literature. 

The practice guidance interviews, of which each Y.E.O. normally does five, 
are preceded by 1 public ’ interviews of boys and girls by a member of the staff 
of the Course ; and by lectures on methods of assembling relevant information 
about them, especially by school reports and questionnaires completed by the 
young people themselves. The contributions of parents and teachers are 
discussed. 

The lectures and discussions on the study of occupations, and those on the 
study of young people, both make use of the ‘ seven-point plan ’ outlined in 
C.Y.E.E. Memoranda 9 and 20. There are supplementary lectures on employ- 
ment trends, industrial training, placing, follow-up and industrial rehabilitation. 
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Appendix X: Programme of a typical course organised by a 
Ministry of Labour Regional Office for Local Education 
Authority Employment Assistants and Grade 6 officers of the 

Ministry 



First Day 

1 . Introduction. 

2. Youth Employment Service: History and Functions. 

3. Collecting Information about the Young Person. 

4. The Youth Employment Service and the Schools. 

5. The School Talk Aims and Purpose. 

Second Day 

1 . Exercise on completion of Y. 1 1 .* 

2. Exercise on Placing. 

3. Discussion on Placing Exercise. 

4. Exercise on receipt of Orders. 

5. Discussion on Y. 11 exercise. 

6. Keeping in Touch with Young People. 

Third Day 

1 . Film and discussion. 

2. Circulation of Vacancies. 

3. The Training Allowances Scheme. 

4. Future Developments of the Youth Employment Service. 

5. The Careers Advisory Service. 

6. Review of Course. 



* Form used for submission to vacancies in other districts. 
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